




















Come, Follow Me! 


Vv 


If Our Saviour asks a chosen follower to seek perfection in 
the religious priesthood, He is offering a gift beyond com- 
pare, with consequences that continue for all eternity. Those who 
feel that Christ is calling them are asked to write for advice as 
to following in the path that leads to the Atonement priesthood. 
Good health, good will, and the desire to serve Christ are 
requisites. 
Candidates for the lay Brotherhood — between the ages of 
sixteen and thirty — are also urged to correspond with the Reg- 
istrar for information about the Brothers’ work and life. 


, “HE call to the apostolic ministry is reserved for zealous souls. 


Direct all communications to 


REV. FATHER THEOPHANE MURPHY, S. A. 


Saint John’s Atonement Seminary 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





Will You Help? 


We are anxious to build up the circulation of The Lamp. It can be done 
casily if each present subscriber will cooperate by asking one or more friends to 


subscribe. 
The subseription is but $1.00 a year and brings in return: 


Twelve issues of an interesting Catholic) Moathly Magazine devoted to 
Church Unity and Missions. 


\ remembrance in over Three Thousand Holy Masses offered) vearly by 
poor Missionary Priests for all Subseribers and Benefactors of the Missions 
The spiritual graces flowing from the charitable act of helping to support 
and educate poor, but deserving young men, studying for the priesthood so 
they may one day go forth to preachethe Gospel of Salvation as Franciscan 
Priests of the Atonement 


Send subseription by Money Order, Registered letter or check to: 


THE LAMP 
Peekskill, New York 
































For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem | will not rest until the 


Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her 


Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—Isaias txu, 1. 








APRIL, 


1944 











THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of THe Lamp is One 
Dollar per annum or twenty-five dollars for life. Single 
opies, ten cents. Subscribers who do not receive the 

gazine regularly should at once inform us. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Do not fail to notify us 
promptly if at any time you Change Your Address. Be 
to give Old Address as weil as the new. This is 

ost important. 





DUPLICATE COPIES-—We beg to be notified in | 
instance where a Subscriber receives Two copies | 
le only subscribing for one. 

| 


REMITTANCES should be sent by post office o: 
xpress money order, bank draft or registered letter. 
Please be careful to state what the money you send i 

r; whether it is a Renewal, a New Subscription, or a 
onation of some sort. 


MANUSCRIPTS—We accept no responsibility tor 
of manuscripts sent to us, or for their return if 
ompanied by return postage. 


ra) 


CORRESPON DENCE—Address editorial communi- 


| 


ions and subscriptions to: THE Lamp, Graymoor 
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Eines Right Lo Neutrality 


wave of shocked surprise and deep puzzlement 
our Government's 

note to the government of Eire last month. In 
effect, the United States demanded that Eire should 
abandon its neutrality and throw itself into the vortex 
of war. This pressure on the part of the United States 
and Britain, remarks the Boston Globe, ‘‘adds one more 


followed the publication of 


strange chapter to the strangest neutrality story of the 
war.” 

Describing note to Eamon de Valera, 
Prime Minister of Eire, as almost an “ultimatum,” the 
Eire Minister at Washi Hon. Robert Bre 

id t} i ‘11 to the Iris! 


> demand that 


» American 


from the 
the 


he assistance 
the right to map 
its own course, } 


persevere , even 


against 


the most trying obstacles, so long as it repre- 
sents the : 


will of the people. 
In an article published in the September, 1943, issue 
of THE Lamp, Mr. Brennan, the official representative 
in the United States of the Eire government said: 

“The Irish believe they do not have to apologize for 
or explain their position. From the year 1000 A. D., 
down to our time, they fought in what seemed a hope- 
less cause and against terrific odds for the very prin- 
ciples of liberty and justice on which the American 
nation is founded. 

“Were voluntarily to abandon her neutrality 
now, she would invite civil strife within her borders 
and annihilation from without. A great country like 
America with vast resources in manpower and material 
can afford to take risks because her recovery, whatever 


sne 


the outcome, is inevitable. Not so a small nation; she 


cannot step in between the Titans and avoid disaster.” 
Eire has not profited by 
poet has written— 


its neutrality for as some 


Through the long-drawn vears of sorrow, 
She has kept her honor whole 

In no earthly gain she bartered 

The fair beauty of her soul. 


Cy 


-on the contrary, as noted by the Boston Globe, “‘its 
economic dependence on England has made life harder 
than ever for its inhabitants. Eire sells nothing to the 
i Much of her 
many of her sons are serv- 

Yet of none of the other 
neutrals actively supplying our foes has expulsion of 
Axis diplomats been demanded. In the background of 


> present 


Axis and buys nothing from the Axis. 
food has gone to England; 


British forces. 


ontroversy also, of course, lies the failure 
British statesmanship to meet the 25-year-old issue 
the partition of 
not history it may seem 

nt, the political and economic parti- 
northern counties of 


» many 


Ireland from the rest 
nation, question of the 
’s neutrality 


refers to this 


> north are already 
ictive treatment for 


> war 


people expect Eire to do. 


hey want her ’ gratitude when she couldn't 


possibly feel it? Did they want her to show gratitude 
for Partition, which only a few years previously had 
unjustly cut up into two portions, against its will, one 
of the oldest nations in Europe ? 

“T don’t recall these things in any vindictive spirit 
God forbid. I recall them to remind England and to 
inform the United States, both professing to be fight- 
ing in this war for the freedom of small nations, that 
Ireland has a right to her untrammelled nationhood.” 

Let us recall the words of the Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XII in his special message on Christmas Eve, 
1941: 

“Within an order founded on moral principles there 
is no place for the violation of the freedom, integrity 
and security of other States, no matter what may be 
their territorial extension or their capacity for defense. 
It may be inevitable that the great States should, by 
reason of their greater potentialities, and power, trace 
out the way in the formation of economic groups that 
include not only themselves but also the smaller, 
States. Nevertheless, the rights of small 
States are incontestable —like the rights of great 
States—in the scheme of general welfare, rights to re- 
spect for their freedom in the political field, to the 
effective maintenance, in conflicts between States, of 
that neutrality which belongs to them according to the 
natural law and to international law.” 


weaker 





by Frater Roger, S.A. 








NE often hears it aphoristic- 

ally stated, “it is the Mass 

that matters” to indicate 
central location of Christ’s 
inbloody Sacrifice in Catholic life. 

Analogically, we might well form 

epigram, “It is the Eucharist 
that unites” to show how the Sacra- 
par excellence for all Catholics 

keeping them one in a unity of 

worship, faith, and obedience within 

the one true fold. Whether a Catho- 

lic be in the frozen wastes of 

Alaska, the blistering expanse of 

North Africa, the multiple islands 

of the Pacific, or in the interior of 

some remote country in Asia, the same Holy Com- 

munion welds him in loyalty within the Mystical Body 

of Christ. 

Quite naturally, therefore, when, realizing some of 

is unifying power inherent in the Eucharist, the reli- 
gious revolutionists of the sixteenth century set about 
reforming” Catholicism, they attacked this holy 

Sacrament. Especially was this true in England. 

Father Constant says in his book, The Reformation in 

England, ‘The Eucharist, the center of the Catholic 

religion, was the Reformers’ main target.” And again, 

The transformation of Anglican worship was pre- 
eminently a transformation of her Eucharistic wor- 

ip.” It is this subject which is the topic of the 
present article. 

Although Henry VIII had remained for twenty-four 
years in faithful obedience to the Holy See and in 
Catholic matrimony with Catherine of Aragon, he 
broke with the Pope for a divorce which could not be 
lawfully granted. Yet throughout all the subsequent 

bles arising from his unholy love, he remained 
arge measure faithful to the title which Leo X once 
ve him, “Defender of the Faith.” Loyalty to the 
pe might be accounted treason, but any alignment 
1 the Reformation was out and out heresy. 

Henry issued three doctrinal formulas: ‘“‘Thé Articles 
536,” the “Institution of a Christian Man,” (1537) 
the “Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any 

tistian Man,” (1543). In all three Henry defends 
traditional Catholic doctrine, and in particular in 

first decree he speaks very specifically on the 
nodox belief in the Eucharistic presence of Christ. 


Ihree years later in the first of his 


“Six Articles” concerning questions 
which were much disputed in “re- 
forming” circles, Henry unequivo- 
cally stated in precise terms worthy 
of a theologian the doctrinal faith 
of the Catholic Church on the sub- 
ject of the Eucharist. 

Terrible penalties were attached 
to enforce this dogma, including 
imprisonment, total confiscation of 
goods, and burning at the stake. 
Even abjuration did not save one, 
nor did the highest offices give im- 
munity, as was indeed evidenced 
by the beheading of Cromwell, 
formerly Henry’s powerful minister 
who was condemned partly for favoring a heresy 
against the Eucharist. And all this was done before 
the dogma had been defined by the Council of Trent 
in 1551! 

But while the Eucharistic doctrine of the Church 
in England was strictly orthodox under Henry VIII, 
yet as Dr. Pastor points out: “The Catholic faith in 
England was doomed since the bond of Catholic unity 
had been severed.” Two conflicting parties arose 
the one still Catholic in belief and practice, although 
it had been loyal to the King in his defection instead 
of to the Pope, and the reforming party which in- 
creased in numbers and influence as well as in diver- 
gence from orthodoxy day by day so that in less than 
seven years after Henry’s death England passed from 
schism to heresy, and from Catholicism to Protes- 
tantism. 

When Henry VIII died the Church of England, 
though schismatic, was still Catholic in doctrine. 
Under the new King, Edward VI, or rather under the 
Protectors Somerset and Warwick, since Edward was 
only nine years old when he ascended the throne, 
England gradually swung totally away from Rome by 
accepting the Reformation. During the regency of 
Somerset this change was slow and moderate, but unde 
Warwick it was rapid and violent. Corresponding to 
these divergent policies, the first part of Edward’s 
reign produced the first Prayer Book and the latter 
part, the second Prayer Book. 

The importance of the first Prayer Book of 1549 
comes chiefly from the fact that it changed the Mass 
for the first time. It seems quite evident now that the 




















100 %& UT OMNES 
words of Institution of the Prayer Book come from 
the Lutheran Brandenburg-Nuremberg Missal of 1553, 
and not from the Catholic Mozarabic Missal as some 
Anglican apologists have Constant reports 
that the Lutheran work was the production of Osiander 
who was Cranmer’s uncle by marriage, and Archbishop 
Cranmer was the leading spirit behind the Prayer Book. 
Moreover in a letter to Bullinger from London, a cer- 
tain Richard Hilles wrote in 1549: ‘We have now a 
celebration of the Eucharist uniform throughout the 
kingdom after the model of the Churches of Nuremberg 
and Saxony.’ 


asserted. 


with 

liturgy, the Prayer 
Protestant tenets: 

oblation once offered, 
sufficient 
Mass is not a sacrifice. 
the fact that the 
Scriptures 


Reginning 
beginning 


from the Lutheran 
again and again 
sacrifice of Christ is “one 
which is a “full, perfect, and 


his borrowing 
Book 
The 


echoes 


sacrifice.” Therefore, it may be inferred, the 
Special mention is made of 
words of Institution come from the 
which is the Protestant sole rule of faith 
noted also that the Eucl 
‘memorial,” and the Holy S 

sanctify these 
they may | 


laristic celebration 


It is to be 


is a rit is asked to bles 
bread and wine tha 
and Blood of Thy most 


The 


“Creatures ot 

e unto us the Body 
learly beloved Son Jesus Chr 
wine does not become Body and } pray 
that the bread and wine may be the Body 
sting Protestant 
tion instead of the 


Bloo 


sugge the loctrine of consubstantia 


Catholic belief of transubstantia- 
Cranmer’ 


tion. interpretation went even further: 


> Book of the 
do not pray that 


heretore i Holy Communion 


the creatures of bread ana 
may he the I 
they may 
to 
jrink that we may 


and of his 


nd body 
slood edemption. 


disputes arose over the 


ing of the Prayer Book of 1549. 


ind mean- 
The Catholic party 
attempted to put an orthodox but strained i 
tion upon the 


wording 


interpreta 


wording and continued to celebrate 
Mass as though the Prayer Book included the essen- 
tial parts of the Canon. The Reformers 


Hooper, described the Book as 


such as 
“inadequate and 
ambiguous, in some parts even manifestly impious.” 
Thu 


not 


one side refused the Prayer Book because it was 
definitely Protestant, and the Catholic party dis- 
liked it because it was implicitly Protestant. In the 
face of such opposition from both sides the Prayer 
Book of 1549 could not stand for long. In 1552 the 
official ceremonial of the Church of England was re- 
vised. 

But instead of reverting back to the Catholic and 
traditional form of Mass, the more radical of the 
reformers gained control and further departed from 
orthodox belief and worship. Indeed, in 1549 the 
doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice had been attacked 
from the viewpoint of Luther, but in 1552 Luther was 


UNUM 


SINT 


forsaken and the doctrines of Zwingli and Calvin, 
denying the Real Presence, were adopted. The his- 
torian Froude, an Anglican, remarks: “The priest 
was converted absolutely into a minister, the altar into 
a table, the Eucharist into a commemoration, and a 
commemoration only.” 

On July 6, 1553 Edward VI died; on September 30th, 
Mary, the daughter of Henry VIII and Catherine of 
Aragon, was crowned Queen at a magnificent ceremony 
performed by Bishop Gardiner who had received back 
his see of Winchester. On November 8th a bill was 
passed in Parliament which set aside the acts establish- 
ing the first and second Prayer Books and which de- 
clared that on the 20th of the next month there should 
be revived the forms of worship cur- 
rent in England in the last year of Henry VIII. nd 

November 30, 1554 England more 
I ugh Cardinal the 


and practiced 


Was once 
Pole, 


re- 

Pope’ 

legate. 

17, 1558 and soon after 

Henry VIII and Anne 
At first there was no 

religion although there were numerou 


Mary 
Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Boleyn, ascended the throne. 


ion 7 
signs as 


way the religious worship of England 


would morning soon after 
Oglethorpe, Bisho; 
Host in the Queen 


in the negative ar 


her Owen 
of Carlisle, not to raise the sacred 


her accession, she ordered 
Chapel. Courageous!y he replied 
at this Elizabeth stormed out of the Chapel before th 
Gospel. At the obsequies celebrated for the Emperor 
Charles V, the celebrant, an 
not mention. the name oi the Pope in the canon, and 
Pater N in English. On the 27th oi 


Elizabeth issued a decree in Canterbury 


heretical minister, 


said the 
December 
York, 


Sacrament. 


and iny elevation of 


*kground foreshadowing future events, 
Elizabeth opened. The 
this assembly were the 
of Supremacy,” whereby the authority of the Pope w 

jliated, and the “Act of Uniformity,” whereby 
Mary’s Act of Repeal of Edward VI’s Act of Uniform- 


ity 
ity 


With this ba 
he first 


most important acts of 


the Parliament of two 


repu 


was annulled and “the service, administration oi 
sacraments, rites, and ceremonies contained or ap- 
pointed in or by the said book (i.e. the Catholic Mis- 
sal, Breviary, etc.) shall be void and of none effect 
from and after the feast of the Nativity of St. John 
Baptist next coming” (i.e. June 24, 1559). In plac 
of these books the Book of Common Prayer of 1552 
with but few changes was reestablished by law. 

The official book of worship was now and from 
henceforth definitely Protestant. If any doubt re- 
mained as to the intentions of the reformers, it was 
quickly dispelled. One document of the time reads: 
“The Device for Alternation of Religion, in the first 
year of Queen Elizabeth.” In 1562 “Thirty-Nine 
Articles” were passed by Parliament regarding the 
religion of the Church of England. In the article on 











ffect 
John 
ylac 
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from 
t re- 
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pads: 
| first 
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sn sae eer TNL Ee NAA TS 
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yt 


nister and eaten by the 
mmunicant, 


it is not 
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Lord’s Supper” transubstantiation is 


this were not clear, the opinions of the “reform- 


bishops emphasize and elucidate 

of England on the Eucharist. 
tatement among many of the same type: 
er, Bishop of Gloucester 


iter of Worcester de- 


attacked 
the Real Presence of Christ in the Eucharist is 


beyond the 
ibility of mistake, the belief of the Elizabethan 
To quote but 
John 


101 


the Church must continue to remind her admirers that 
she can judge only on the patently visible triumph of 
the protestantizers at the time of the Reformation. 
[hey changed the faith of England, and especially in 
regard to the Sacrament of the Altar. 

We have deep sympathy and appreciation for the 
lesire of Anglicans to return to the orthodox teaching 
is to the Real resence and the Sacrificial character 

of the Mass in their Church. 





in his power, namely, 
Bread and Wine, and 
the Body of Christ; 
is it exhibited by the 


otherwise 
n in the word preached, 
or meditated upon. 
might easily multiply 
tions showing to 
belief the rulers of the 
h of England had come to 
ling the holy Eucharist. 





necessary. The 


| ictory 


"Come, follow Me,” 
But deaf was I unto His plea. 

My soul was filled with awful dread. 
“Lord, I cannot follow Thee 

To olive grove and scourging-post 
And to Pilate’s balcony. 


O Master, what I dread the most 
what Is the blood-stained 
Yet You that road did tread for me. 
Your great love, was, O my Master, 
Shown in sharpest agony , 


And in the death that followed after. 


We admire every scholarly at- 
tempt they have made to 
justify their stand that the 
new “Ecclesia Anglicana’’ per- 
mitted the retention of these 
central points of Catholic faith. 
But we cannot ignore the plain 
statements of their own pre- 
lates, officials and theologians. 
What happened in 1559 
amounts in principle to a 
triumph of the opposition, and 
the substitution of a “‘spiritual 
presence” 


the Master said, 


road to Calvary 


and a ‘“‘commemora- 
tion” in accord with Protestant 
tenets. The desire to see that 
triumph annulled will not of 


t of Uniformity” of 1559 Sevaive, Gal, x walle dah was. itself bear fruit. But if that 

an effectual wedge into Giles ae Ube seus aul akewe ot dhees desire inspires cognizance of 
Church of England which I know beyond the dark gleams the light the unifying purpose of the 
plit it off from the Catho- Of the Eternal Easter morn!” Sacrament of the Holy Eucha-- 
-hurch in faith and worship, —Sister Francis Marie, S.C.L. rist, it must of necessity lead 


ke it off from the One True 


the “Act of Supremacy” 








to a re-examination of the 





obedience. 


precisely because the faith of the Anglican 


h, as manifested by her formularies of belie! 
official forms of worship, has been changed 


‘liberate fashion that the Catholic Church cannot 


upon the Establishment as a body similar to the 


vir 


For the latter the Church 
deep affection because their 
ical and devotional concepts of the Eucharist 


nt groups of the East. 
lways cherished a 


thodox, though she continues to plead that thes 


return to her in order to share in the fullness 
faith. But she can only be expected to judge 
an claims in the light of historical fact. No 

how persuasive modern Anglo-Catholics may 
interpret the wording of the Articles of Belief in 

called a “Catholic” sense, no matter how zeal- 
ey may be to show that the liturgical framework 


> Holy Communion service was, in spite of the 


of the “reformers”, preserved in large measure, 


teaching of the central See of 
shristendom. In the Catholic 
Church, no bishop, priest or lay person ever had 


to defend his 


belief in the Eucharistic 
fice by pleading that the doctrinal formulas of his 
creed allowed it, for the Church has 
proclaimed it. 


Sacri- 


ever boldly 

nd of the desire itself, so manifestly evident among 
the clergy and faithful of the Anglican Church, it in- 
creases our hopefulness of the return of English Chris- 
tians to the Unity of Christ’s Fold. What was once 
a formidable barrier—inability to see that Calvary is 
perpetuated and Jesus Christ is ever with us—becomes 
instead a motive for working for true unity. For in the 
Unity of the Catholic and Apostolic Church of Rome, 
forms and shadows and mere hopefulness vanish; 
reality and security in belief take their place. It will, 
in God’s good time, be love for Christ in the Sacrifice 
that will inspire our Anglican brethren to worship at 
our Altars. 


PERSE? 














Au Intrepid Missionary 


By Andrew W. Case 


HE Bishop’s head bent close 


to the candle burning on the 

He 

was reading a letter which had just 
been brought to him by an Indian 
boy and his hand shook so violently 
that the sheet of paper trembled 
between his fingers like the last 
leaf on The shoulders of 
the saintly old man sagged, and 
tears began to trickle down the pale, 
gentle face from the deep-set eyes 
which bore 
longed pain. 


crude table beside him. 


a tree. 


the impress of pro- 
The letter fluttered to 
the floor beside him. “The Will of 
God be done,” he murmured. 

Simon William Gabriel Bruté de 
Remur, the first Bishop of Vincen- 
nes, was dying. The tuberculosis 
that racked his tired, overworked 
body would finish its inexorable 
work in June and it was now March. 
The old Bishop realized full well 
that the hand of death was upor 
him, and now he had just read that 
his beloved Benjamin Petit, one of 
his little band of priests, had died. 

The letter, written by the rector 
of the Jesuit college in St. Louis, 
said, in part: “What a great loss 
has your diocese sustained in 
Father Petit! He sweetly expired 
about midnight.” That was over a 
month ago. The message included 
details of the priest’s illness and his 
dying moments. 

Slowly the Bishop raised his 
body from the chair and walked to 
the wall opposite the fireplace 
There hung a beautiful crucifix, the 
sole adornment of the two-room 
“palace,” the last visible link with 
the Old World. Before it he knelt 
and prayed. The blazing logs 
crackled in the fireplace and out- 
side the March wind moaned around 
the corners of the humble structure. 

After a while he arose from his 
knees and walked over to a window 


. 


where he stood looking out into the 
night. From here he could see the 
wind-rippled waters of the Wabash 
flowing in the moonlight. Across 
the river to the west lay the vast 
plains of Illinois, the eastern por- 
tion of which together with all of 
Indiana, comprised his diocese— 
fifty-five thousand square miles. 
Widely scattered farms of the white 
settlers spread to the south and east 
of Vincennes and even to the north 
for some sixty miles or more. North 
of Terre Haute, however, 
touched by plow and axe, primeval 
nature spread her solemn splendor 
of forest and prairie to the end of 
his diocese and beyond. It had re- 
mained until only six months ago 
the home of a band of the aborig- 
ines. The Indians were gone now, 
ruthlessly ejected, and the 
effort of the 
among them was ended. 
French themselves 
gulfed in 
Indiana. 
The venerable Bishop gazed at 
the shimmering Wabash. Up this 
river, far to the north and beyond 
the shores of Lake Maxinkuckee, 
there had been the Patawatomi vil- 
lage of Menominee Father 
Petit had lived and labored. The 
Bishop had traveled up and down 
his and remembered well 
this distant village. He had visited 
it three Father 
de Seille was there at that time, but 
he had died two years ago and then 
Bishop Brut 


less 


long 

Frencia 
Soon the 
would be en- 
Americanization of 


missionary 


the 


j 


where 


diocese 


years previously. 


had sent the newly 
Father Petit to the mis- 
the Twin Lakes. Father 
Petit had called it Chichipe Outipe 
in his letters, and hese 


ordained 
sion at 


each otf 
»pnistle } 1 bee adole ‘ 
epistles had been redoient o! 
enthusiasm and his love for his 
Indian charges. And now the young 


priest was dead and Menominee’s 


village leveled to the ground 
Perhaps the heart-breaking circum- 
stances attending the termination of 
his duties among his people of the 
blue lakes had contributed in no 
small measure to the demise of the 
missionary. Perhaps he, Bishop 
Bruté, should accept the onus of 
responsibility for this untimely 
death. Had he not permitted Ben- 
jamin Petit to accompany him to 
this wilderness? Had he not has- 
tened his ordination because of the 
death of Father de Seille, and had 
he not ordered him to the ill-fated 
mission ? 

Standing at the window and gaz- 
ing at the river just beyond the old 
French cemetery, Bishop Brute re- 
viewed every incident that had oc- 
curred during his friendship with 
Father Petit. It was true, he re- 
called, that he had encouraged the 
young ex-lawyer to come out to 
America, but only after he had ob- 
served the burning religious fervor 
of the cultured Breton who, after he 
had renounced his worldly career, 
had begged as a particular favor to 
be sent to the Indians as soon as 
possible 

At the time of Bishop Brute’s 
consecration in 1834 there were 
only two priests besides him in the 
State of Indiana. He soon realized 
that he could not hope to obtain 
missionaries from the other dio- 
ceses, and therefore he made up his 
mind to undertake the arduous 
journey to Europe in an attempt to 
obtain some. But before setting out 
he engaged in an examination of his 
diocese. Father Lalumicére was dis- 
patched through the east to observe 
this portion and Father Ferneding 
was to go to the south. The good 
Bishop undertook the largest and 
most difficult section himself, going 
to the more sparsely settled west 
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‘ north, a journey of some 600 
les. It was on this trip that he 
visited the Indian villages and 
ions around Maxinkuckee and 
Iwin Lakes. 
Having satisfied himself of the 
onditions throughout his diocese 
left for France and went imme- 
ely to Rennes, the city of his 
There and in Paris and 
Lyons he pleaded his cause in 
rch and seminary. How well he 
d became manifest when his 
arrived back in 
America. 








I brought with him 
irge sums of money, an 
iormous number of 
icles with which to 

ish the different mis- 
and twenty priests 
eminarians. Among 

e group there were 
ther Celestine Reneé 
rence Guynemer de la 
landiere, who became 
cond Bishop of Vin- 

, Father Maurice de 

st. Palais, who became 
fourth Bishop, and 

‘enjamin Marie Petit. 

After a grueling nineteen 
lay crossing they landed 
New York on July 20, 
1550. 

Benjamin Petit was also 

i native of Rennes. He 
1 attended college and 
itterward had studied for 

tne bar. He had then 

practised law successfully, 
out in the year 1835, en- 
ouraged by Bishop Bruté 
luring the latter’s visit in 

Rennes, the brilliant young man 
telt the call of the priesthood. He 
cegan his theological studies in 
France, concluded them in Ken- 

tucky and was ordained a priest 

October 14, 1837. His ordination 
was hastened by the death of 
Father de Seille, whereupon he was 
alled to Indiana and at once 


Pred 


d upon his missionary duties 
among the blue lakes of the north. 





ant 
ene 


* * * * 


The old Bishop sighed. “The Will 
0: God be done!” he said. 
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Turning from the window he 
went to a cabinet and, opening a 
lrawer, took out a package of 
letters neatly tied together. These 
he laid on the table beside the 
candle. Then, after throwing a 
fresh log on the fire, he sat down 
and began to read. Each letter 
revealed the fullness of Father 
Petit’s heart and his deep sympathy. 
Each was full of praise for the 
Indians of his mission. 

One letter stated that many of 





Bishop Simon Brute de Remur 


his charges were in the habit of 
frequent communion and that ‘‘the 
spirit of proselytism is admirable 
among these children of the forest. 
They will leave their homes to visit 
and instruct anyone, no matter how 
far away, of whom they have 
learned that he had desired to be- 
come a Christian.” This letter, 
written about a month after the 
missionary had arrived at Meno- 
minee’s village, said that he was 
already beginning to understand the 
Potawatomi language, and that he 






had baptized eighteen adults. 
Within a few more months he had 
baptized a hundred and two others. 
“I could scarcely give you an idea 
of the attachment of my good 
Indians. ‘We are orphans,’ they 
say, ‘and in the dark; but you ap- 
peared like a great light, and now 
we live. You take the place of our 
dead father, and we shall do noth- 
ing without your advice.’” Father 
Petit was deeply impressed by the 
piety of his flock. 

Another letter, dated 
shortly after the preced- 
ing one, described the 
new mission building. It 
was of log construction, 
thirty by twenty feet, 
tanding on a slight rise 
along the shore of the 
largest of the four lakes 
in the district. The west 
half of the structure was 
two stories high. The 
second floor, reached by a 
ladder, was the living 
Father Petit. 
“In more than one place 
daylight 
through the walls. My 
fireplace is large enough 
to contain a quarter of a 
ord of wood. I have no 


quarters oO! 


we can see 


arpet, and the boards on 

my floor are so slightly 
fastened that they yield to 

the pressure of the foot 
like the keys of the piano 

| to the musician's fingers.” 
The next letter the 
Bishop took from the pile 
foreshadowed the tragedy 

of Father Petit’s Indians. 

“A certain Mr. Waters has, without 
authority, settled on our reservation 
and it appears that he is intent upon 
making trouble for my children.” It 
was evident that Waters was 
anxious to have the Indians ex- 
pelled so that he would be able to 
preempt 160 acres of the reserva- 
tion, under the law of the Congress 
which had been passed in June of 
that year. As it turned out he 
deliberately set about to create a 
disturbance so that Governor Wal- 
lace would be compelled to remove 
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the Indians still remaining in north- 
ern Indiana. 

From the day the British flag 
was hauled down at Vincennes until 
a decade after the victory of Har- 
rison’s army at Tippecanoe in 1811, 
the story of Indiana is one long and 
bloody effort on the part of the 
settlers to wrest more and more 
land from the Miamis, Potawatomis 
and Shawnees. Year by year the 
frontier was pushed farther and 
farther up the State. Eventually 
few of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the country remained. The Pota- 
watomis had retained a number of 
reservations for bands that did not 
wish to go west of the Mississippi 
when they made their last large ces- 
sions of land in 1832. In 1836 these 
reservations were relinquished, 
under pressure, and in 1837 most of 
the Indians were removed. The 
treaties which the land was 
ceded were the cause of sharp feel- 
ing among the clans. By August, 
1838 only Menominee and his band 
1emained around the lakes. Meno- 


by 


minee had signed no treaty, had 


sold land, and so refused to 
This he stated boldly at a 
council held at his village, attended 
by Col. Abel C. Pepper, the govern- 
ment agent. 
situation. 


no 
leave. 


Here was a delicate 
Menominee was a man 
of strong character. He was deeply 
religious, peaceful and scrupulously 
honest. If Menominee said that he 
had not ceded his land, then he had 
not; and furthermore, he said, he 
did not want to hear anything more 
about it. 

Following this council Mr. Waters 
began his machinations in earnest. 
He claimed that the Indians had 
chopped down his cabin door and 
had threatened his life. Then 
about a dozen Indian cabins burned 
mysteriously, whereupon Waters 
and others petitioned the governor 
for protection. 

Letter by 
unfolded. 

Col. Pepper asked for a hun- 
dred soldiers and the request was 
granted—with such promptness that 
“in about forty-eight hours after the 
requisition was authorized the 
requisite force was not only mus- 


letter the story 
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tered but was transported into the 
midst of the Indians before they 
were aware of its approach.” Gen- 
eral John Tipton had been placed 
in command. 

It was a hot Sunday morning in 
the late summer of 1838. Meno- 
minee and a large part of his tribe 
were in the little log chapel. The 
soldiers lined up in front of the 
mission and, to announce their ar- 
rival, they fired a volley of mus- 
ketry into the air. The Indians 
rushed out of the door in terror and 
begged for mercy. They were im- 
mediately made prisoners. One 
poor old woman “had been so 
frightened at the discharge of mus- 
ketry ... that she ran to the woods 
where she hid herself for six days, 
without having any nourishment 
during all that time.” The Indians 
through long experience had ac- 
quired a healthy respect for the 
temperament of the 
ticularly where it 
acquisition of soil. 

Tipton’s men scoured the country 
in every direction, and by Septem- 
ber 4th they had rounded up 859 
people, young and old. They were 
disarmed and were not permitted to 
separate until they had agreed to 
give over the land which, it was 
claimed, they had sold. 


settlers, par- 


1, 
the 


concerned 


They were 
then made ready for their removal. 

The saintly Bishop knew the 
contents of the next letter by heart; 
he had read it again and again. It 
was a touching missive describing 
the departure of the Indians for the 
West. “I regret exceedingly that 
I am not to accompany my chil- 
dren ... and they say here that, in 
any case, my health is too delicate 
to withstand such a difficult jour- 
ney.” The disconsolate priest as- 
sembled his flock in the chapel for 
a final Mass to remove the 
liturgical appurtenances. “At the 
moment of my departure I as- 
sembled all my children to speak 
to them for the last time. I wept, 
and my auditors sobbed aloud. It 
was indeed a heart-rending sight, 
and over our dying mission we 
prayed for the success of those they 
would establish in the new hunting 
grounds. We then with one accord 


ana 
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sang, ‘O Virgin, we place our con 
fidence in thee.’ It was often inte: 
rupted by sobs, and but few voice 
were able to finish it. I then lef 
them.” 

On the third of September the 
Indians visited, for the last time, 
their little cemetery and held a 
deeply touching service over the 
graves of their departed ancestors. 
On the morning of the fourth the 
order to march was given and the 
Potawatomis bade good-bye to 
Chichipe Outipe and began their 
long, harrowing westward journey. 
They moved on foot, carefully 
guarded by mounted soldiers. Bag- 
gage wagons followed at the rear 
of the line. Lest any Indians be 
tempted to return to their homelana, 
General Tipton ordered his soldiers 
to destroy all the huts and cabins. 

Summer in Indiana is hot. Some- 
times by September the heat is al- 
most unendurable. The sun 
down steadily through a haze of 
dust and the insects wage unceas- 
ing and merciless battle. The sum- 
mer of 1838 was particularly torrid. 
Creeks and springs had, by Septem 
ber, long since ceased to flow, and 
such water as remained in streams 
and lakes was stagnant and sicken- 
ing. Malaria raged over the coun- 
try. As persecuted Indian 
trudged across the blistering Grande 
Prairie their mental anguish wa 
matched by their physical torture, 
and by the time they had reache 
Logansport, less than forty mile 
away, many of the band were al 
ready dying. Only a few of th: 
very sick and the aged would con 
sent to ride in the wagons contain- 
ing the baggage. For the infirm the 
jolting wagons were additional 
torture. 

Even General Tipton was moved 
to pity and consented to send a call 
to Father Petit to join them. The 
Indians were begging for their be- 
loved priest. Despite his delicate 
health and against the protestations 
of all his friends, he dispatched a 
letter to Bishop Bruté again plead- 
ing for permission to join his chil- 
dren. The Bishop had hesitated to 
allow the priest to go with his 
Indians because he did not want it 
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ppear that he had concurred 
this injustice of the govern- 
Receiving a favorable reply, 
r Petit set out after the cara- 
with all possible haste and 
Lit at Perryville. It had made 
100 miles in twelve days. 
On Sunday, September 16th, I 
» in sight of my poor Christians, 
rching in a line, and guarded 
oth sides by the soldiers who 
ened their steps. A _ burning 
poured its beams upon them, 
they were enveloped in a thick 
id of dust. After them came the 
‘age wagons, into which were 
ied the many sick, the women 
hildren who were too feeble 
lk . Almost all the babies, 
2d by the heat, were dead or 
I baptized several newly- 
: little ones, whose first step was 
m the land of exile to heaven.” 








he white people who turned out 
tare at the pitiful band wherc 
bivouacked, observed with 
probation what the Bishop had 
n when, mortally ill though he 
he had hastened to meet the 
iravan at Logansport, the spirit of 
lection and resignation of these 
» Christians. 
hop Bruté, being well ac- 
inted with the sympathetic 
ot his priest and the abiding 
he held for his Indian charges, 
asily visualize with what 
ror, surging compassion and in- 
iignation Father Petit must have 
ome upon the agonized column. 
From that moment on to the end 
he trail the priest ministered to 
piritual and physical needs of 
children. Day after day he 
tked under the brazen sky and 
‘ into the oppressive nights, ad- 
ministering the Sacraments, praying 
onsoling with the bereaved 
i nursing the sick. At sundown 
* whole band would gather to- 
er for night prayers or Vespers 
nich they would sing in the Ot- 
awa dialect, some with the few 
ooks that had been brought along 
nc others by heart. 








At Danville, Illinois several dis- 
‘raught Indians, seeing the exquisite 
Pain of an aged mother, well over 


a hundred years old, wildly de- 
manded that she be put to death. 
They argued that it would be better 
to end her suffering before the 
column would again get under way. 
Father Petit succeeded in bringing 
the group to its senses, and the 
woman died four days later. 

Many a poor soul had to bury one 
or more loved ones along the route. 
Many were forced to leave a wife 
behind them in one place, a child 
in another. 

General Tipton and his soldiers 
were to go only as far as Danville. 
There they were to be met by Judge 
William Polke, a government agent 
from the West, and to continue on 
under his custody. Tipton left fif- 
teen of his men with Polke and 
turned back. After a rest of two 
days the Indians were prodded on 
once more. “Here we left six 
graves under the shadow of the 
cross,” wrote Father Petit. 

On and on marched the diminiso- 
ing caravan across the broiling 
plains of Illinois, men and beasts 
alike choking with dust and parched 
with thirst. Half-starved and half- 
naked they stumbled toward the 
Mississippi, and then on into the 
vastness of Missouri. Finally, after 
two harrowing months, they arrived 
at the Osage River in Kansas, ex- 
hausted, sick of heart and fewer by 
150 than when they had begun the 
journey. The last of the once happy 
red men of the Wabash had come 
to their place of exile. 

But Father Petit was not to re- 
main with them. Bishop Bruté had 
ordered him to return, and the 
Jesuit Father Hoeken was waiting 
to take over—the single ray of light 
in the unhappy situation. The un- 
willing immigrants were not to be 
left without a capable and loving 
father. Holy Mother Church would 
provide for her exiled children 
wherever they were sent. 

The journey was ended for the 
survivors. The route was strewn 
with the graves of those whose final 
resting place was not to be on the 
plains of Kansas. And now the 
kindly father who had walked every 
one of the six hundred miles, who 
had suffered everything they had 


suffered, continued on despite the 
fact that his frail body was ravaged 
with fever, this brave priest had 
finally to give up. He was too ill 
to undertake the return trip. For 
six weeks he struggled back to a 
semblance of health and _ then, 
provided with a horse, he set out 
for Indiana. But he never reached 
his destination. He nearly col- 
lapsed en route; however, through 
the mercy of God, he was brought 
to St. Louis where he was wel- 
comed by the Jesuits and given 
shelter and loving care. He could 
go no farther. This was the end of 
the trail for the anguished mission- 
ary whose very soul cried out at the 
enormity of the iniquities wrought 
upon God's red children. 

Bishop Bruté refolded the last 
letter. The recently arrived mes- 
sage from St. Louis brought the sad 
story to its dénouement. ‘‘He ar- 
rived here on the 15th of January, 
reduced to a pitiable state by the 
fever; eleven running sores on dif- 
ferent parts of his body, his person 
covered with the tint of jaundice, 
and in the last stage of debility,” 
it read. “God certainly gave him 
strength which his body did not 
possess, in order to reach St. Louis. 
On the night of the 10th of Febru- 
ary they came to tell me that he 
was near his end. As I entered he 
raised his hand, and inclined it, 
saluting me with a smile on his 
dying lips. I asked him if he suf- 
fered much. He answered by cast- 
ing an expressive glance at the 
crucifix. ‘You wish to say,’ I re- 
plied, ‘that He suffered much more 
for you?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ he answered. 
I placed the crucifix to his lips, and 
he kissed it twice, with great ten- 
derness. During his agony we re- 
cited the prayers for the dying, 
which he followed, his eyes con- 
stantly fixed on us. He sweetly ex- 
pired about midnight, age twenty- 
seven years and ten months.” 

The Bishop placed this letter 
with the others and carefully tied 
them all together. He then got 
out a record book and looked into it. 
Father Petit had been a priest just 
one year, three months and twenty- 
seven days. 
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Communism Versus 








By Reverend Robert H. 








T the very beginning of any 
A discussion of Communism 

it may be well to say that I 
am talking of this system as it has 
been expounded since the days of 
Karl Marx and as it has been prac- 
ticed in Soviet Russia down to the 
present war. Since that time the 
Soviet Government has taken cer- 
tain steps—the suspension of the 
Third International, the cessation 
of the official crusade against re- 
ligion, the manifold appeals to old- 
fashioned Russian patriotism — 
which have aroused hopes in West- 
ern lands that the Communist re- 
gime is changing in certain very 
fundamental respects. One would 
like to believe that, and unless cer- 
tain of these changes are perma- 
nent, it is difficult to look forward 
to a lasting and sincere friendship 
with Russia, such as all Americans 
desire. On the other hand, it is 
true to say that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has always pursued a highly 
experimental policy; it has allowed 
itself a surprising range of varia- 
tions in its choice of the means for 
working towards it goals; but the 
goals themselves have been amaz- 
ingly fixed. At all events, in our 
present uncertainty whether the 
changes in question should be con- 
sidered permanent or merely war- 
time emergency measures, the saf- 
est course seems to be to describe 
Communism as it has been down to 
1941. 

It may be admitted, then, that cf 
all the present-day ideologies Com- 
munism is the one most opposed to 
Nationalism. It condemns every 
kind of Nationalism, the moderate 
as well as the extreme kind, regard- 
ing it as merely an artificially man- 
ufactured and perverted sentiment 
through which the capitalists delude 
the toiling masses and uphold their 





Editor's Note: 


We commend to the thoughtful 
attention of our readers this very 
able and radio ad- 
dress on Communism—a 


informative 
subject 
about which much has been writ- 
ten and about which much will 
continue to be heard as long as its 
evil influence lasts. 

We are indebted to The Pilot, 
the Archdiocesan weekly of Bos- 
ton, for the text of this address 
given by Father Robert H. Lord, 
of St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, 
Mass., as broadcast over 
WNAC on March 12th. 
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own unjust domination. It consid- 
ers patriotic feeling a weakness and 
a vice. In place of national con- 
sciousness it would substitute class- 
consciousness. For love of country 
it would substitute ‘ove of human- 
ity, or rather, of the working 
classes of all lands. And it looks 
forward to, and works for, a world- 
wide social revolution, through 
which there would be established 
one World Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic. In that glad day, according to 
a pamphlet written by one of Rus- 
sia’s most prominent Communists, 
“Frontier posts disappear. Sepa- 
rate fatherlands are destroyed, the 
whole of humanity, without distinc- 
tion of nations, is united . . . into 
one great whole. All nations here 
are one great laboring family.” 

Such an outcome might cure the 
evils of Nationalism (or some of 
them), but, viewed from a Catho- 
lic standpoint, the cure would be 
worse than the disease. To explain 
this let us recall briefly some of the 
most salient features of the Com- 
munist doctrine. 


That doctrine includes as an in- 


fod Yorld Problems 


tegral part a philosophy of rank 
and militant materialism and athe- 
ism. There is in the world, it af- 
firms, only one reality, matter, the 
blind forces of which evolve into 
rocks, plants, animals, and men. 

Sceondly, Communism teaches 
and lays great emphasis upon the 
economic or materialistic interpre- 
tation of history. It conceives of 
man as first and foremost an eco- 
nomic animal, governed fundamen- 
tally by his economic interests. In 
every stage of the development of 
civilization the economic system 
has always been the decisive fac- 
tor, and all the other features of 
the then prevailing civilization — 
the political system, the literature, 
the art, the religion, the moral 
ideas — were based upon, or were 
simply “reflexes” of the economic 
system. 

Thirdly, throughout history eco- 
nomic life —and therefore all the 
rest of life—has been dominated by 
the class struggle: by the conflict 
between the class that controls the 
means of economic production and 
the other classes, which have been 
exploited and oppressed by it. At 
present the struggle is between the 
bourgeoisie or the capitalists, on 
the one hand, who own the facto- 
ries, workshops, mines, plantations, 
large farms, etc., and exploit them 
through hired labor; and on the 
other hand, the proletariat, the 
working men, who own nothing and 
have to sell their labor in order to 
live. Communism directs a fierce 
attack upon the evils and injustices 
of the capitalistic system, and con- 
cludes that the system will get 
worse and worse until finally the 
workers rise up and violently over- 
throw it, replacing it with Com- 
munism. 

This overthrow may well he ac- 
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mplished, as the example of Rus- 
ia shows, by a determined minor- 
an “armed vanguard,” who 

eize power and establish “‘the dic- 
torship of the proletariat.” This 
ictatorship will have to be stern 
ruthless, for it has enormous 

ks. It will have to take into its 
ands control of virtually the whole 
economic life of the country — in- 
istry, banking, commerce, agricul- 
ture, etc. It will have to dispossess 
the capitalists, crush their spirit of 
resistance, and, if need be, physi- 
illy exterminate them. It will 
have to educate, indoctrinate and 
train the working people until they 
ire competent to take charge of 
everything. It will have to trans- 
form the entire mentality of the 
population, accustoming them to 
ollectivist habits of work, and life, 
ind thought, rooting out individual 
selfishness, the profit motive, and 
the desire for domination. Ulti- 
mately, when this transformation 
has been effected, the management 
of economic life will be transferred 
from the State to the community, 
to voluntary associations of individ- 
uals, who will labor and share to- 
gether on the principle, “From each 
according to his ability, to each ac- 
ording to his needs.” The State 
itself will disappear, and there will 
be no need of any authority of one 
man over another. Society will 
know no classes and no struggles, 
except the common struggle against 
the external forces of nature. The 
human race will be turned into one 


great family of comrades and 
brothers. 


It is, at first sight, perhaps a 
beautiful picture, this Utopia to 
which Communism invites us, but, 
when one thinks it over it becomes 
1 horrifying one. For, if this ideal 
ould be realized, it would mean 
that a whole society, nay, the whole 
human race would deny the exist- 
ence of God—all, perhaps, except 
a few heretics who would probably 
be ruthlessly “liquidated.” More- 
over, the “collective man” of Com- 
munist society would have to re- 
nounce the belief that he had a 
spiritual nature, a supernatural des- 


tiny, or any life beyond the grave. 
He would have to think of himself 
as just a blob of protoplasm, a clod 
of matter a little more highly or- 
ganized than other clods, a collec- 
tion of atoms, which, through some 
blind chance, had fallen together in 
such a way as to form a man and 
would soon fall apart again. Since 
iron necessity compels a material 
thing to act as it does, for matter 
has no freedom of choice, man 
could, of course, no longer believe 
in the freedom of his will; and 
therefore he could not fairly be held 
to any real moral responsibility for 
his actions. Nor could he trust his 
own mind to give him objectively 
true and really valid knowledge. 
For according to Communist doc- 
trine, all human ideas are merely 
reflexes of the economic system, 
and therefore all are colored or dis- 
torted by extraneous considerations, 
tainted at the source, and open to 
grave suspicion. Reduced, there- 
fore, to consider himself a mere 
speck of matter in a dark, blind, 
soulless material universe; a slave 
of necessity, unable to will or to 
think otherwise than as he is forced 
to do, endowed with no more free- 
dom than a machine; an ephemeral 
being destined to exist for a few 
brief years under the sun and then 
to die forever—what reasons would 
man have for trusting himself, for 
respecting himself, for exerting 
himself, or for taking any but the 
gloomiest view of his whole situ- 
ation ? 


Moreover, if Communist philos- 
ophy left room for any surviving 
feelings of human independence, 
dignity, and self-respect, Commu- 
nist social teaching seems exactly 
fitted to destroy them. According 
to the Catholic view, society exists 
for the benefit of the individual— 
for the conservation, enrichment, 
and perfection of human personal- 
ity. But, according to the Com- 
munist view, the individual seems 
to exist for the benefit of society. 
He has no rights of his own, rooted 
in his own nature and in the laws 
of his Creator. Whatever rights he 
has are conferred on him by the 


Communist State or by that perma- 
nently moulded, definitively organ- 
ized Communist economic system 
that is expected to replace the po- 
litical state. And these rights would 
be meagre enough. The State would 
deny him any right to property, ex- 
cept, perhaps, for a few such per- 
sonal possessions as a_ house, 
clothes, food, books, or a very lim- 
ited bank account. While the State 
would give him great freedom—not 
to say license—about marriage and 
divorce, it would practically break 
up the family, as Christendom has 
known it, treating husband and wife 
as entirely independent units, teach- 
ing the wife that her place is “any- 
where except in the home,” taking 
to itself the training and the exclu- 
sive education of the children, and 
robbing the father of the possibility 
and even of any incentive to pro- 
vide for the future of his children. 
The State would regulate all the 
economic and social activities of 
the individual and would dictate his 
thoughts and beliefs. And all that 
it offers in return is—with the hope 
of heaven extinguished—a kind of 
material paradise en earth. But 
how materialistic is the whole con- 
ception of this Utopia! Commun- 
ism seems to find the whole pur- 
pose of human life simply in the 
production and the equal distribu- 
tion of economic goods, in the ex- 
tension of man’s control over na- 
ture, and in ultimately making each 
individual feel that he has ‘“‘no God 
nor master” above him. It would 
confine the human mind to a nar- 
row and arid set of ideas; it denies 
all of the religious and most of the 
moral ideals that our race has hith- 
erto lived by; it has, at bottom, 
nothing to offer except material sat- 
isfactions which of themselves can 
never bring to man either real peace 
or durable happiness. If the Com- 
munist program could be fully real- 
ized, it would reduce humanity to 
substantially the same plane as bees 
or ants. 


But this program seems not at all 
likely to be ever fully realized. It 
is too contrary to all the lessons of 
human experience, to the deepest 
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and most justified instincts of the 
race, to the truths of economics, so- 
ciology, philosophy, and religion, to 
the laws which God has established 
and written in the hearts of men. 
But, it may be said, has not Com- 
munism been established for over 
twenty-five years in Russia, and is 
there not a large possibility that it 
may soon be extended to other 
countries? The answer is: for pur- 
poses pertinent to the present dis- 
cussion, it has hitherto only been 
shown that Communism can do two 
It can 
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lation” of all oppos- 

And in 
and horrible 
uffering that this 
process has cost in Russia, where 





ing c elements. 


view of the sniable 





bloodshed and 


the bourgeosie was a relatively 
small class, one hates to think of 
attempted, 





what the process, if 
might cost in countries like France 
or Germany or England, where the 
possessing class is so numerous. 
Secondly, Communism can estab- 
lish and maintain for a considerable 
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TUNE IN ON THE RADIO PROGRAMS 


Also over other Radio Stations throughout the country 
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period the form of government that 
is called “the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” In fact that means 
the dictatorship of a small party, 
and, usually, the dictatorship of a 
few men, or one man within that 
party. It is Russia that first inaugu- 
rated the Totalitarian State, and 





has practiced totalitarianism more 
completely than anybody else. Now 
this regime in Russia may be, and 
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fown to 1941 one would have said 
certainly is, aiming at paving the 
way for and finally establishing the 
complete Communist 
the task is enormous, and i 





could be thoroug 





would take a very long 





most authoritative 
the Moscow regime have repeat 
edly declared that they a stil 
only in the beginnings of the experi 
ment and that its completion must 
be deferred to a very remote future 
Hitherto all that has been accomp- 
lished has been to destroy private 
property and private enterprise and 





to establish what is es 
system of State Capitalism—a sys- 
tem under which it has been ques- 


SINT 


tioned whether the working classes 
enjoy as much freedom or as much 
well-being as they did under pri- 
vate capitalism. 

At any rate, we do not think that 
Communism offers the means or th 





promise of setting up a better so 
cial order in the world after thi 
war. Two things that system ! 
hown itself capable of effecting 
ut neither offers an alluring pros- 
pect. To replace the World War 


between the nations by the univer 


sal class war within nations is no 


way of restoring peace—and clas 


wars are notoriously the most em- 


iry, and atrociou 
. Nor would the 
widespread establishment of su 


nittered, sanyvul 
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system can ever he 
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but an unmitigated 
satastrophe for the world. 
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News and Views —— 


oy 


HE widespread concern reg 





ling the growing 
prevalence of what is termed “juvenile delin- 








m4 } . : : 
juency has resulted in an eruption ol remedies, 


» good, but most of them bad, and all based on a 





of understanding of the real cause underlying the 
lem. In Indianapolis, a city ordinance provides 
an unescorted child under fifteen is found on 


ets after ten P. M., the parents ippear in 
If they are found “delinquent,” are liable 





ten dollar fine. 
New York a somewhat similar « 
e authorities although not officially 


> is pursued 
promulgated. 
boy or girl who appears to be under 16 years who 






accompanied by her parents or a “proper escort” 
e streets after 10 P. M. is hauled in by the police. 
venile delinquency is an age-old problem. Its 
» is a lack of sound morals based on religion, and 
nation is now reaping, in part at least, the evil 
ts of denying the Name of God and His holy 
epts a place in the public schools and colleges. 
n address before the National Educational Associa- 
in New York a few weeks ago, Captain Eddie 
kenbacker, deploring the lack of religion in the 
lic school system declared his belief, which is that 

ountless other citizens, that if we had proper spirit- 

levelopment and the kind of self-command it would 
evelop, many of the juvenile problems that face us 
lay would be less difficult to solve. 
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News reports leaking out of Japanese controlled 
rts of China say that Archbishop Zanin, Apostolic 


Delegate in China since 1934, is virtually a prisoner. 


e report also said that hundreds of Italian Catho- 
priests were interned by the Japanese. 


* * * * 


The Most Rev. Joseph Anthony O'Sullivan, Bishop 
of Charlottetown, Province of Prince Edward Island, 
has been named Archbishop of Kingston, Ontario. 


* * * * 


Speaking at the annual Communion Breakfast of the 
Catholic Trade Unionists in New York on March 12th. 
Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, Auxiliary Bishop 
of New York, expressed the thought and hope of mil- 
lions throughout the world when he pleaded that the 
United Nations should spare Rome from destruction 
not only because it is the center of Christianity and a 
‘vibrant symbol” of civilization but also because “it 
is a neutral state, with all the rights of a neutral state.” 

On the same subject, the Anglican Bishop of Chi- 
chester, Rt. Rev. Dr. Bell, speaking in the House 


ot Lords in London, supporting appeals previously 
made by the former Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Dr. Wood, Bishop of Lichfield, made a special plea 
for the preservation of Rome. ‘The destruction of the 


military and political advantage that may have accrued 
may have long worn off.” He declared that: 

“The history of Rome is our own history. Rome 
taught us, through the example of Christ, to abolish 
human sacrifice and taught us the Christian faith. 

“The destruction would rankle in the memory of 
very good European as Rome’s destruction by the 
Goths or the sack of Rome rankled. 

“The blame simply must not fall on those who are 
protessing to create a better world. The resentment 
which would inevitably follow would be too deep- 
seated to be forgotten. It would be the sort of crime 

hich one day, even in the political field, would turn 
igainst the perpetrators.’ 
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Count Patrick O’Byrne, Knight of Malta, the first 
Minister of Ireland to the Holy See, died in Dublin 
recently. His family was dispossessed of its property 
in penal times and took refuge in France where it 
gained distinction. Count O’Byrne’s ancestors later 
returned to the family estate at Corville, Roscrea. His 
mother was the daughter of Count Joseph Alexander 
von Huebner, Austro-Hungarian Ambassador to the 
Holy See and France at the time of Napoleon III. 


+ 2 x * 


Hailed as the Army’s latest medical marvel, an 
X-ray unit, which locates both in position and depth 
shell fragments in the body of a wounded soldier and 
marks with iodine a path to guide the surgeon in mak- 
ing an accurate incision, has been demonstrated suc- 
cessfully at the Army School of Roentgenology in 
Memphis. 

The “electronic bloodhound” was invented by Col. 
A. A. de Lorimier, commandant of the school and one 
of the Army’s foremost X-ray experts. Colonel de 
Lorimier is a Catholic. 

The X-ray marvel is designed for front-line, field 
and emergency hospitals and is so compact that it can 
be packed into chests about the size of an ordinary 
trunk. The Army has let a contract for 2,000 sets 
of the unit. 

a * * * 


It will be of interest to note that in some of our 
dioceses there are a goodly number of Catholic 
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Neyroes. Among them are: Lafayette with 60,000; 
Baltimore, 42,700; Brooklyn, 15,000; Chicago, 20,000; 
Galveston, 11,027; Mobile, 8,700; New Orleans, 46,000; 
New York, 20,000; Philadelphia, 9,000; St. Louis, 
8,500. The figure of 313,259 given recently in the 
Catholic press as the Catholic Negro population is the 
figure only for the Negro missions. There are many 
Catholic Negroes scattered throughout the other dio- 
ceses, especially in the large cities, attending the 
regular parish churches. The figure for adult conver- 
sions in one year, 5,194, is for Negro missions only, not 
the national total. 

The 1936 religious census of the U. S. government, 
which reported collected from the various 
denominational headquarters, showed 5,660,618 Negro 
church members, with the Baptists and Methodists 
far in the lead. 


figures 


+ > * 

In an address in the Canadian Parliament a short 
time ago Hon. Frederic Dorion, member for Quebec, 
warned that ‘‘as long as the Holy Father is deliberately 
left out and excluded from international discussions, 
the suffering and unhappy peoples of the world wil: 
be offered only incomplete and insufficient remedies.” 

‘It is generally agreed,” Mr. Dorion said, ‘‘that if 
peace had been better prepared in 1919, if the peace 
treaty had not been dictated by the international money 
powers nor based on the hatred of some prominent 
figures against certain Catholic countries of Europe; 
in other words if the peace treaty had been drafted with 
the cooperation of the greatest moral influence in the 
world, the Holy See, the world would probably have 
been saved the horrors of the present conflict.” 

And from his hospital bed where he has been lying 
ill for months, the aged Archbishop-Bishop of Cleve- 
land, Most Rev. Joseph Schrembs, in an interview with 
a Cleveland Press reporter said in part: “Christ should 
be represented at the peace table through His Vicar 
on earth, the Pope. He could give more to the peace 
ideal, more stability to the conference, than all the 
rest put together. 

“Now the question is asked, ‘Will the Pope be 
invited ?’ not personally, of course, for he wouldn’t be 
able to attend, but through his delegate. 

“It will be a farce if God is left out of the peace 

onference following the war,” said Archbishop 
“No peace will work without God. There 
can be no stability to anything where God is left out. 
You must have a solid foundation, and that solid 
foundation is God’s law. Without his law there can 
never be a peace. 

“Look through the history of the past 1,900 years 
and you will find one thing true: where God has been 
left out there has been no real peace. What has been 
true in the past is true today.” 


Schrembs. 


* + * * 


Asserting that sixty-nine per cent of all cases filed 
in the courts in this country are for divorces, Chief 
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Justice Samuel H. Silbert, who is of the Jewish faith, 
declared in Cleveland the other day that “this reign 
of easy divorce is a terrible thing to contemplate and 
it is an indication that too many of our young people 
are not giving the consideration to marriage that they 
should. As a jurist of many years’ experience, I 
maintain that until we restore a sense of obligation 
that is necessary for marriage, we shall continue to 
experience the present flood of unhappy divorces, with 
their broken homes, orphaned children and other evil 
social conditions that follow. We must restore religion, 
the only quality that will sustain civilization in our lives 
if we are to put an end to it.” 


The Church has lost two well-known leaders by the 
passing of Most Rev. John B. Peterson, Bishop of 
Manchester, N. H., on March 15th at the age of 73 
and Most Rev. William A. Griffin, Auxiliary Bishop 
of La Crosse, Wis., on March 18th at the age of 62 
years. 


K + * 


The first Catholic to represent the United States as 
a member of the Permanent Court of International 
Arbitration at The Hague is Mr. Michael Doyle of 
Philadelphia, who has just been appointed by President 
Roosevelt. 


. s+ & 


[his month, the National Catholic Community 
Service, better known as the NCCS, will observe its 
third anniversary. It has achieved a splendid record 
of service, fulfilling the hopes of the Hierarchy under 
whom it works for the benefit of the spiritual and 
material well-being of the men and women serving 
our country. Through the NCCS clergy and laity, indi- 
viduals and organized groups, find an opportunity to 
assist in the many activities that make up the Church’s 
welfare program of today—activities that range all the 
way from a friendly greeting to a soldier as he enters 
a club, to the vital duty of helping a man save his soul. 

To those whom it is privileged to welcome into its 
slubs, the National Catholic Community Service offers 
cordial and unstinted service regardless of race or 
creed. Its principal concern is to offer a program that 
will gird men and women spiritually as well as physic- 
ally, during the strenuous days of the war, and so 
enable them, when peace returns, to resume normal 
living, their moral and spiritual fibre strengthened 
and quickened. 


The Anchor Club, with a membership of 1,500 
policemen of the City of New York, has inaugurated 
a plan to assist in providing financial assistance to 
deserving young men in the metropolitan area, espe- 
cially the sons of members of the force who desire to 
study for the priesthood. 








































HE first of a projected series 
of Educational Conferences, 
concerned primarily with the 
plan of studies of the members of 
the Society of the Atonement, was 
held at Graymoor on March 8th. 
Inauguration of the series was pro- 
posed by the General Chapter, and 
ipproved by the Father General 
and his Council. There were nine- 
teen Fathers of the Society in at- 
tendance at the first Conference. 
As is customary in any form of 
deliberation or discussion under 
religious auspices, the Conference 
opened with a solemn appeal to the 
Holy Spirit for counsel and direc- 
tion. High Mass was offered in the 
Chapel of St. Francis by the Father 
General, assisted by Father Gabriel, 
S. A., Master of Novices, and 
Father Nathaniel, S. A., Guardian 
of the Atonement Seminary in 
Washington. Sessions of the Con- 
ference were held in the Little 
Flower Auditorium adjoining the 
Friary at the close of the Mass. 
Those who addressed the 
sembled Fathers in the morning 
were Father Samuel, S. A., Rector 
of St. John’s Atonement Seminary, 
and Father Nathaniel, S. A. Their 
papers had to do with the educa- 
tional program of the Society, with 
particular emphasis being laid on 
the immediate needs of the teach- 


as- 


ing staff and its possible expansion 


in the near future. Father Gabriel’s 
paper, given at the afternoon ses- 
sion, stressed the need of integrat- 
ing the studies of the Friars with 
the objectives of the Religious Life. 
Discussion, in which all the Fathers 
took part, followed each paper. The 
Father General expressed his grati- 
fication at the outcome of the first 
Conference, and his confirmed hope 
that the Educational Conferences 
would become a prominent feature 
among the activities of the Con- 
gregation in years to come. 



























































Co our Readers ad Friends twe 
tender sincere tvishes that the qloru of 
the Risen Savior twill brig dou on 
them a shotuer of blessings in this 


Holy Easter Sexsun. 





ular monthly ‘Quiet 
the Community 
Father Adrian, 
the theme of his 
meditations “The the 
Atonement”. Besides giving a pro- 
found exposition of the theological 
importance of the doctrine, he 
stressed its particular place as the 


Day” 
early in 


5, AS; 


held for 
March, 
took as 
Doctrine of 


basis of the spiritual life of every 
member of the Society of the Atone- 
ment. The custom of setting aside 
one day each month as a time for 
complete cessation of other duties 
in order to concentrate on spiritual 
values has been a tradition at Gray- 
moor since its Anglican days. For 
the past the Quiet 
Day has coincided with the First 
Friday of the month. More re- 
cently, a preparatory conference 
has been held on the evening be- 
fore, so that the Friars might devote 


several years, 


their morning meditation to reflec- 
tion on the devotional theme of the 
day. 

a: ” * - 

Trimester examinations for stu- 
dents of Saint John’s Atonement 
Seminary took pace during the week 
of March 13. Our students acquit- 
ted themselves nobly in the tasks 
presented for their attention during 
examination time, wtih the result 
that they were able to enjoy to the 
full the holiday provided on Saint 
Patrick’s Day. The timing of the 
examination dates so that they oc- 
curred early in Lent also permitted 
the students to devote more time to 
the Chant classes conducted by 
Father Januarius, S. A., so that 
every possible preparation might 
be made for the reverent and litur- 
gical observance of Holy Week and 
Easter. 

The Students have now entered 
the last third of the School Year. 
We should like to stress at this 
time the necessity of early applica- 
tion on the part of new aspirants 
for the Atonement priesthood, if 
hey wish to be accepted for classes 
in the Fall. Two years of high 
school work are requisite for ad- 
mission to St. John’s. All boys who 
can present evidence of good char- 
acter and successful school work, 
plus an evident desire to study for 
the priesthood in a Franciscan Com- 
munity, will be 
tion. 


given considera- 
Early application is particu- 
larly desirable this year because of 
the provisions of the Selective 
Service Act. Only those who actu- 
ally registered in schools training 
young men for the priesthood are 
affected by the theo- 
logical students exemption. 

Father Theophane Murphy, S. A., 
Registrar of St. John’s, asks that 
boys who want to begin their 
studies at Graymoor in September 
inform him now, so that all 


considered 
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St. Christopher's Inn, Graymoor. 


necessary papers can be secured in 





the meantime. His address 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


IS: 


The radio programs of the So- 


iety of the Atonement paid special 
tribute to St. Joseph, Foster Father 
of Our 
Congregation on 


Lord and Patron of the 
March 19. An 
unusually beautiful dramatization ot 
his holy life was presented on the 
Ave Maria Hour, over Stations 
WMCA, New York, and WIP, 
Philadelphia. Father Andrew, S. A., 
personally supervised the produc- 
tion of this program. The Very 
Rev. Father General took the 
humility of St. Joseph as the theme 
of his discourse on the St. Anthony 
Hour, which was broadcast from 
WHN, New York, and WMEX, 
Boston, on the same day. 


- * » + 


The week which began on 
Laetare Sunday, March 19, was 
observed at Graymoor and the 
other houses of the Society as a 
time of special sacrifice, in accord- 
ance with traditions sanctioned by 
the example of the Father Founder. 
Self-Denial Week has expanded far 
beyond the confines of Graymoor, 
however, for all our associates in 
our Missionary Society, the Union- 
That-Nothing-Be-Lost, utilized the 
week as a period of special prayer 
and mortification for the Mission 
cause. Their alms, the result of ad- 
ditional mortifications freely made 
during this week, will go to the 
support and maintenance of many 


of the 


heroes of the 
Catholic Faith still at 
work in war-torn coun- 


tries. 






* i * 
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Solemn Mass for the 

















benefactors of the Society 
of the Atonement was of- 
fered on St. Patrick’s Day, Fr. 
March 17th, in St. Fran- 

is Chapel. Father Guard- 

ian, S. A., officiated, as- 
sisted by Father Luke, S. A., and 
Father Bede, S. A. The chant was 
conducted by the Students Choir 
inder the direction of Father Janu- 
arius, S. A. 

Traditionally, St. Patrick’s Day 
at Graymoor is a festival of high 
rank. Besides the devotional serv- 
ices connected with the feastday of 
Ireland’s Apostle, a program of 
music and song has long been as- 
sociated with March 17. Brother 
Aelred, S. A., wrote and directed 
an operetta specially for the occa- 
It was presented in the Little 
Flower Auditorium by the Brothers 
and Postulants on the evening of 
St. Patrick’s Day, and was warmly 
received by the Fathers and Stu- 
dents present. Again the musical 
program was augmented by a 
medley of Irish folk songs and airs, 
in which the audience took promi- 
nent part. 


sion. 


* * * * 


On alternate Sunday evenings the 
Friars at our Major Seminary meet 
together in the Common Room for 
sessions of the “Friars’ Forum”. 
The Forum covers a wide variety 
of interests, and embraces discus- 


dndrew, S.A., 
Inn and the Ave Maria Radio Hour. 


Director of St. Christopher's 


sions of current events and tend- 
encies, problems of the post-war 
world, interpretations of music and 
art, debates on matters of moment, 
as well as lively discussion from 
the floor on the questions that are 
brought out. Father Nathaniel, 
S. A., has had ample opportunity 
to express his interest and gratifica- 
tion at the whole-hearted way in 
wi 





1ich our Seminarians have entered 
into the work of the Forum. Prac- 
tice in public speaking has enabled 
many of the Frigrs to advance in 
persuasiveness and eloquence, thus 
helping their development as future 
preachers of the Word of God. 
The program of the Forum is 
directed by Frater Alexander, S. A., 
president. He is ably assisted by 
Frater Canisius, S. A., Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Frater John Forest, S. A., 
Secretary. Those Friars particu- 
larly interested in the outdoor ad- 
dresses of the Catholic Evidence 
Guild have been anxious to improve 
their oratorical powers in the de- 
bates and discussions so far con- 
ducted, and with excellent results. 
At a recent meeting, Frater Sal- 
vator, S. A., sketched an interesting 
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, of helping the homeless on a 
cale in the post-war world. 
th the work of St. Christopher’s 
is a precedent, he suggested 
the Graymoor Friars might 
| expand their charity by caring 
homeless men in other lands 
the war. The subject evoked 
iderable discussion from the 
ics, all of whom stressed the 
i for practical attention to prob- 
that would necessarily arise 

) the war. 

* * * * 

has been the blessed privilege 
Franciscans of the Atone- 
in the various centers in 
1 they labor—both priests and 
ers—to engage the interest and 
peration of groups of men and 
‘n who give generously of 
time, talent and substance to 
in the religious, charitable or 


= 3 


efforts which are so neces- 
if progress is to be attained 
missionary ventures. In the 
towns, villages or rural set 


tlements, earnest, kindly folk come 


gether to help the work of the 
‘sts or the Sisters, as the case 





ooperation, how- 






limited according to locale or 
, 1s highly appreciated because 
o valuable in the opportunities 
for the promotion of spirit- 
ocial and economic welfare. 


Chaplain Raymond F. Gillis, S. A. 


We mention the matter here 
and now because we want to 
put on record how deeply 
grateful the Priests and Sis- 
ters of the Atonement are for 
the precious help given them 
by the various groups in tne 
different centers where they 
are organized. It is not pos- 
sible to name each group 
specifically, but we have a 
lively sense of the grand aid 
given us by such organiza- 
tions as the St. John Guild in 
Astoria, N. Y.; the Guild of 
Our Lady of the Atonement 
at Woodside, N. Y., and the 
Graymoor Crusaders, which is 
connected with St. Cecilia’s 
Mission in New York City. 

* * * 

In the same category but 
working for a more specific 
object may be_ mentioned 
St. Patrick’s Guild in New 
York and the Guild of St. Margaret 
of Scotland—the latter having 
branches in New York, Brooklyn 
and Philadelphia. The members of 
these fine organizations have as 
their primary object the endowment 
of Burses at Graymoor in honor of 
their particular patron Saint for the 
benefit of young compatriots who 
aspire to serve God as Franciscan 
Priests of the Atonement. We have 
frequently paid tribute to the truly 
marvelous success which has 
crowned their generous efforts for 
the Burses and coincidental with 
that object the promotion of social 
and cultural affairs for their per- 
sonal enjoyment. 

Readers of THr Lamp in the 
New York metropolitan area are 
invited to become better acquainted 
with and enjoy a social get-together 
with our friends in these two—the 
Saint Patrick’s Guild and the Saint 
Margaret of Scotland Guild. The 
Brooklyn branch of the latter organ- 
ization will hold its fifth annual 
Charity Ball on April 15th at The 
Livingston, 301 Schermerhorn St., 
Brooklyn, while the St. Patrick’s 
Guild will hold forth with an enter- 
tainment and dance at Deering’s 
Hall, 2861 Eastern Boulevard, at 


fo eet ern a= meri oaths Bonaeree el 





Chaplain Apollinaris Milano, S. A. 


Tremont Avenue, Bronx, on 
Saturday evening, April 29th. 





* * * 


Our Friars at the major seminary 
have contributed their share towards 
the work ot the Radio Apostolate 
by appearing in three programs con- 
ducted by the Catholic Action Guild 
of Washington during March. The 
first of the three Sunday evening 
programs was devoted to a talk by 
Father Gregory, S. A., on “The 
Catholic View of Christian Unity.” 
A second program, held on March 
2th, witnessed four of our Cleric 
Friars participate in a round-table 
discussion on the mission work of 
the Church. Frater Xavier, S. A., 
and Frater Lewis, S. A., who had 
served with distinction on the 
Church Unity Octave Committee in 
Washington were aided in this pro- 
gram by Frater Venard, S. A., and 
Frater Charles, S. A. The third of 
the programs was held on Sunday, 
March 26th, over Station WWDC, 
Washington, which also carries the 
Ave Maria Hour. 


* x * * 


The Graymoor Friars were well 
represented at the Sixth Annual 
Fordham Conference on Eastern 
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Rites and Liturgies held on March 
3lst and April lst in New York. 
The Very Rev. Father General and 
several of the other Fathers at- 
tended the sessions on Friday eve- 
ning at Fordham University, where 
“The Problem of Christian Unity” 
was treated by several eminent 
authorities. A representative group 
of our Friars were present for the 
Divine Liturgy conducted according 
to the Armenian Rite on Saturday 
morning at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
with Archbishop Spellman presid- 
ing. Father Dunstan, S.A., served on 
the Committee for Arrangements. 




















































* + * * 


We are happy to be able to an- 
nounce this month the gift of a 
Burse to add to those already estab- 
lished for the education of poor 
young men aspiring to become Fran- 
ciscan Priests of the Atonement at 
Graymoor. The donor, in a spirit of 
humility, desires to remain anony- 
mous, but with loving devotion to 
Our Blessed Lord makes the dona- 
tion in honor of His Holy Wounds. 
Apart from the value of the gift in 
its material aspect, it need scarcely 
be said that the donor, like our- 
selves, values far more the truly 
great spiritual returns which will 
accrue in the use of this monetary 
gift for the work of God. We can 
but express a word of gratitude to 
this kind benefactor of our Institute, 
but God Himself will bestow an ex- 
ceeding great reward on this good 
soul whose munificence will enable 
many ardent youths, as the years 
go by, to attain their holy purpose 
of consecrating their lives to the 
salvation of souls as anointed apos- 
tles of Our Lord. 

* + * * 

It is seldom we refer in these 
pages to the wonderful manifesta- 
tion of divine favors which shower 
down on the Clients of St. Anthony 
who invoke the dear Saint through 
the Perpetual Novena offered in his 
honor at Graymoor. It has become 
a commonplace matter, so to say, 
and perhaps for that reason we have 
taken it as a matter of course and 


have only mentioned it at rare 
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Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


St. Patrick: 24,054.03 


All Saints: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal. $1 Potal, $4,592.40 

St. Anthony: Mrs. N. B. C., Cal., 1 es ee 
Cc. t. ee tac, $1; M.A. F. Bel 2x Total, $3,747.80 

Sacred Heart: J.S., N. J., $1; T. A. M., N. Y., 25c; Mrs 


Potal, $3,600.45 


St. Ann: M. A. F., Del., 25¢ Total, $2,968.02 


LC, B. 4, 82 Total, $2771.77 
St. Jude: Mrs. N. B.C, Cal., 0c; M. W., Ohio, $2 
St. Francis Xavier: Friends in Waterbury, Conn., 
Rev. Father Paul, S.A.;: Mrs. N. L.., $ 
r. A. M., N. ¥., 25c; Anon., $15. Total, $2, 
Pius X: Mrs. A. B. W., Nev., $5 I, § : 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help: Mrs ©. Lb. O'R. $1 
$1,882.05 
Our Lady of Lourdes: Mrs. XN. B.C, Cal, Sc. Tota 
St. Christopher: Mrs. N. B. C., Cal. 25¢; Mrs. C. I 
£1.50. Total, $1,714.25 


( 


mAwm 





St. Margaret of Scotland, No. 2: ‘Total, $1,648.58 

Little Flower: Mrs. A. V., Mass., $15; Mrs. C. L. O'B 
BE; beg: Des Eng: OE TS, De Bs ce Be Oe ees. 5. 8. YY 
$1,384.09 

Sacred Shoulder: Mrs. N. B. C., Cal., 15 

Our Lady of the Atonement: M.I.. NX. Y, $2: A. J. L.. 
M. M. M my Or; mee. A BD, Pa. SO: Me. A. F., 
Potal, $669.59 

Holy Face: Mrs C. L. O'R.. Cal. $1 


Total, $541.45 
St. Matthias: Mrs. ©. R., $1 ; 








Cal. $1; M. A. F., Del, 25c: Mrs. B. L. B., Ind. $10; D. W., } 


St. Joseph: Mrs. N. B. C., Cal., 10c; Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1; Mrs 


Potal, $2,703.25 
Total, $2,578.90 


N. J., $10 


50 Total 


1, $1,770.95 
O'B., Cal 


St. Francis of Assisi: Miss M. H.S., Wash., D. C., $3. Total, $1,665.30 


, Cal., $3 


‘ $1 Potal 


Total, $1,095.20 


Mass., $4 
Del., 25 


H. S., Mass., $1 Potal, $540.70 


Infant of Prague: Mrs. W. O'R. N. Y., $5 Total. $459.60 

Precious Blood: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $ Total, $453.10 

Blessed Sacrament: Mrs. Fk. A. McC.. N. Y., $8; Mrs. C. L. O'B 
Cal., Sl. $428.73 

Holy Souls: Mrs. N. B. C., Cal., 15 Total, $405.15 

Our Lady of Prompt Succor: Mrs. C. L.. O'B., Cal., $1. Total, $343.31 

Our Sorrowful Mother: Mrs. N. B. C., Cal., 1k lotal, $244.20 

Archangel Raphael: Mrs. N. B.C. Cal, We: M. C, N.Y. $5 
Potal, $210.40 

Brother Philip: T. A. M.. N. Y.. 25¢: Mrs. H. IL. Tex. $ Yotal 
S107 80 

Brother Anthony: JT. A. M.. N. Y.. 25 Potal, $70.10 

Mother Lurana: JT. A. M., N. Y.. 25 Potal, $69.25 

Catherine Tekakwitha: \rs NB. ¢ Cal, Wh Total, $35.65 

St. Gerard Majella: Mrs. XN. B. C., Cal. We: To AWM, N.Y. 25 
Potal, $31.98 

Our Lady of the Rosary: Mrs. N PB. C.. Cal, 25¢; T. A. M,N. Y 
2 il, $18.25 

Our Lady of Victory: \!r N. B. Cal. 15 Total, $9.65 








intervals. Nevertheless, we are become better 
leeply conscious of the generosity 
loved Patron and elder 
brother, as we lovingly call the Saint 
of Padua. The great number of 
petitions for remembrance in the 


Novena as 


of our 


arity 
cnarity. 


Mr 


KR. Wash., D.C., 
NX. ¥., $1; Mrs. W. W., 


Clients expressing gratitude, attest 
to the holy beneficence of Saint 

Anthony’s intercession on behalf of ™!- F. P.. Il, $2; Miss 
all who seek his aid. nei A ech 
We esteem it a blessed privilege ped Sieg Rratheleh nether 
too, to have many thousands en-  ,,. C.. N. Y.. $10 
rolled in our St. Anthony’s Legion. |. Meck. N. Y. $5: \ 


Through them the good Saint has M. M. MeN. Ga.. $100 


.N. Y., $10; Miss J 


known and 

widely loved, and in turn he 
inspired many good souls to shar: 
with us in works of 


mercy 


Gifts have been received for St. 
well as letters from his Anthony’s Bread Fund from: 


$1; Mrs 
N. J., $3; 
AR. A, N.Y 


A. NAY 


P., N. ¥ 
. B. de V., Ohio 
$50; M. M. B., Pa., $5; E. H., Pa., $1 
Anon., $1; 
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Uncle Sams Red Warriors 


NCLE SAM’S red - skinned 
| | nephews have gone to war 
with a bang, both literally 
nd figuratively. When the Sioux 
registered for Selective Service 
brought along their rifles to 
on the warpath immediately. 
At Grand Portage, nearly every 
ble-bodied Chippewa volunteered. 
[The Grand Council of the Crows 
ent $10,000 to purchase arms and 
immunition. But they don’t care 
particularly for the selective draft. 
Since when,” complained a Black- 
foot, “has it been necessary for 
Blackfeet to draw lots to fight?” 
Drawing lots seems wasted time to 
in Indian when his country is at 
war. As a result, they have fur- 
nished a larger proportion of their 
ible-bodied males than any other 
race. It is said that in some tribes, 
setween 60 and 70 per cent of the 
ible-bodied men between 18 and 
38 are in the service. In Canada, 
the response has been on the same 
ale. One band of Cree Indians 
traveled through 400 miles of 
wilderness to enlist. 

The Indians, as a group, are 
rack marksmen and make excellent 
scouts. They are especially valu- 
able in the jungle fighting in the 
South Pacific, the conditions in that 
rea being made to order for their 
ipabilities. Jungle trails fail to 
baffle them and they have a knack 
or overcoming natural obstacles. 
Indians form integral parts of many 
American units. According to re- 
ports, they have been particularly 
valuable as signaling units. Military 
men know that the best of signal 
odes can be deciphered in time by 
enemy experts. But the Indians 
nave the wily Japs running around 
in circles. Not only do they use 
signals which are quite unorthodox 
in military practices, but they also 
converse in their tribal tongues. 





4n Indian Tribal Chief in his 


ceremonial head-dress 


Since the Japs have no present 
means of learning many 
Indian languages, they are com- 
pletely baffled. At Corregidor, 
Apaches, always noted as fierce 
warriors, did their full stint. Deeds 
like that of Private Joe Longknife, 
who killed 10 Japs with 16 shots, 
thus saving his platoon from a pos- 
sible ambush, have called forth 
from General MacArthur this praise 
for the American Indian: “As a 
warrior his fame is world-wide. 
Many successful methods of modern 
warfare are based on what he 
evolved many centuries ago... His 
tactics, so brilliantly utilized by our 
first great commander, George 
Washington, again apply in basic 
principle to the vast jungle-covered 
reaches of the present war.” 

From other fronts come tales of 
Indian heroism and devotion. One 
story coming from the Italian cam- 
paign gave American readers a 
chuckle. An Indian soldier was 
detailed to escort four German 
captives to the rear. The Germans, 
crammed with Hitler’s master-race 
propaganda, sneered contemptu- 
ously at their bronze-skinned guard 


these 


and decided they couldn’t submit 
to this supposed indignity. The 
Indian, perceiving the situation, 
laid aside his rifle and made some 
very demonstrative gestures with 
his open hands. The master-racers 
took a speculative glance or two at 
the tremendous and powerful hands 
and after imagining their necks be- 
ing wrung, decided to suspend the 
master-race theory temporarily and 
go along peaceably. Perhaps this 
decision was helped along by Ger- 
man knowledge of the time in 
World War I when Joe Young 
Hawk was captured by five Ger- 
mans. Before his captors could get 
him to the rear, he had killed three 
of them with his bare hands and 
made his escape. Nor was Hawk’s 
deed an exception in that war. A 
Choctaw volunteer rushed through 
over 200 yards of barbed wire en- 
tanglements in the face of enemy 
fire to clean out a machine-gun 
nest single-handed. So great and 
stirring was the bravery of an 
Indian Sergeant that the French 
chose him as the typical American 
soldier and placed his portrait in the 
French Government Building in 
Paris. Maj.-Gen. Tinker, an Osage 
who was killed at Midway, although 
the air-force commander there, lost 
his life because he selected him- 
self as the leader of an exception- 
ally dangerous combat mission, 
refusing to ask his subordinates to 
undertake risks that he himself did 
not take. Leading an almost sui- 
cidal mission essential to Midway’s 
defense, he gave his life to the 
cause for which he fought in true 
Indian tradition. 

Perhaps the nature and value of 
Indian contributions to the war can 
be best seen from the case of 
Barney Old Coyote, Jr., a young 
Crow. Seventeen years old when 
Pearl Harbor happened, he traveled 
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75 miles to enlist in the Army Air 
Forces. Upon completion of his 
course, he was sent to the African 


campaign with his older brother 
Henry, who had enlisted with him. 
The two fought side by side against 


the Germans 


and Italians a 





December 






young 


o the United 


bomb I oO overe 
destruction o nemy aircraft in 
ombat. The third was for 





meritoriou activiti 





enemy, activitie 
m not only the Air Medal 


but added twelve clusters to the 


against the 


brought 








tial award. 





The reports of what Indians are 
battle-front 
must be extremely galling to Hitler 
and his propaganda man, Goebbels. 
Nor are Indian contributions on the 
home-front any 
them. 


doing on the variou 


more pleasing to 
Indian purchases of war 
bonds and that Yakima-manned 
battery of machines in the Boeing 
aircraft plant join Indian military 


contributions in giving the lie to 
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It was in Franciscan mission churches such as this that the American 


Indians 


both Hitler and 


Gor bbels. For 














Hitler told the world £ 
war's early days to expect an Indian 
ising in the United State Per- 
haps he really believ to be 
the truth, having been misled by 


reports of the German-American 


which had labored indus- 


Bund 
triously to create hatred between 
America’s red and white men. Other 
subversive elements joined in this 
task, but the Indian, despite the 
discriminations against 
him and the many existing injus- 
tices, remained faithful and loyal 
to his country. To white Americans, 


practiced 


An Americen Indian of the present day—hard working, intelligent, 


resourceful and patriotic. 


came to learn the lessons of Religion and patriotism 


n Indian rebellion, since t 1940 
ensus showed Indians to num! 


whe ek ag : 
only 555,Y09 persons, would seem 
like a drop of water in the ocea 


ind any Nazi attempts to create 
one appears like blundering stupid 
ity. However, this is not the ca 

Oddly enough, millions of people 
outside the United States follow 
the fortunes of the American 
Indians far more closely than do 
white Americans. To these 
millions, American treatment of it 
Indian population is accepted as a 
sure indicator of the sincerity of 
American democracy and justice. 


most 


of culture 
and sympathy among India’s and 
China’s hundreds of millions, the 
peoples of Iran and Egypt, the 
Indian population of Latin Ameri- 
can countries and the American 
Indian. Hitler knew that about ten 
years ago, when distressing condi- 
tions among the Navajos became 
known, millions of people in India 
conducted daily prayers for their 
brethren across the seas. The 
world’s colored races look to Amer- 
ica’s treatment of its colored 
peoples as signs of the general atti- 
tudes it might take should it have 
the opportunity to lead in society’s 
re-making. With Hitler’s preaching 
to millions of oppressed and sub- 
jugated peoples that their only hope 
for justice lay in a Nazi new order 
and that the democracies were op- 


There are strong bonds 
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sors of minority groups, espe- 
lly racial minorities, the world’s 
red millions turned their eyes 
upon America’s racial minor- 
to see if such minorities would 
port their nation in war and, 1f 
to what extent. When they 
ned that of the 252 braves 
tered for Selective Service at 
Fort Peck reservation, 131 had 
the service by voluntary 
tment by the end of 1942; of 
vy the Osages, Crows, Flatheads, 
kfeet and other tribes had dedi- 
i their sacred tribal ceremonies 
the winning of an American 
tory; how some tribes dropped 
ir long-standing claims against 
government when the Japs at- 
*d Pearl Harbor; how the Supai 
e in Arizona, after seeing pic- 
of Polish millions being 
rved by Nazis, started plowing 
new land in the hope of sending 
od to the Nazi-tortured sufferers; 
ow Indians stood in a_near-bliz- 
at Fort Defiance, anxiously 
waiting their turn to register for 
rvice, the peoples of Asia and 
Africa decided to take their chances 
vith a democracy rather than with 
totalitarian State which preached 
istice to all peoples out of one 
orner of its mouth, while it pro- 
laimed its own people a master- 
race out of the other. This was 
lite a blow to Hitler and his 
ninions, for they had commenced 
eir devilish work on the American 
indian as early as 1934, always 
Oping to make the Indian sub- 
rsive to his government. 
Perhaps the greatest disappoint- 
ment to Hitler arising from failure 
of his subversive work among the 
Indians came in connection with 
Latin America. As we now clearly 
one of Hitler’s chief aims was 








ey 
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to split the Pan-American solidarity 
of the Western Hemisphere. Should 
this solidarity be softened up 
properly by his fifth columns, an 
invasion, launched from Dakar and 
aimed at Brazil’s bulge, and then 
proceeding both north and south by 
panzer and air drives, stood a 
reasonable chance of success. This 
was especially true in the war’s 
early days when the United States 
was ill-prepared to resist large- 
scale attacks. Knowing the very 
heavy percentage of Indian 
tion south of the Rio Grande, Hitler 
staked many of his chances upon 
an open defection among the Jndian 
tribes of the United States. | 
this occur, he could then 
to Latin American Indian 
United States stood as a 
oppressor instead of a strong 
tector. A Nazi invasion 
and Central America, syn 


with a general Indian 











uprising 
‘ould easily have most seriou 
Sonsequences for the governments 
of the Western Hemisphere. How- 
ever, Hitler and his American 
propagandists made several fatal 
mistakes which arose from a glaring 
ignorance of the American Indian. 
First, they neglected to learn that 
the American Indian is, first and 
last, a democratic person. The tribal 
governments which greeted the 
white man when he arrived upon 
the North American continent were 
the very essence of democracy. In 
fact there are students of ethnology 





who advance very reasonable claims 
that the form of our Federal govern- 
ment was patterned after the central 
government of the Iroquois Con- 
federacy. The Indian, an almost 
fanatical lover of man’s individual 
dignity, has no use for any form of 
totalitarianism. Secondly, they 
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verlooked the fact that, although 
the Indian has suffered hundreds of 
injustices—injustices which are not 
yet fully eliminated, the Indian now 
sees constructive and sincere efforts 
to straighten out the mess into 
which inadequate and antiquated 
laws have thrown him. This has 
been especially true since 1924 
when the Indian was granted full 
citizenship. Thirdly and perhaps 
most important, the pagan Nazis 
totally disregard the fact that 
Indians, as a group, are deeply reli- 
gious and moral. The early white 
settlers found an Indian conception 
of the Creator which should hav 


shamed their own. This dee; 
spirituality was accompanied by a 
stern and adequate set of personal 
morals. Today the Indians number 
few defections from religion. About 
one-half are Catholics, one-quarter 
are non-Catholic Christians and the 
remainder follow tribal religions. 
An Indian rejects an ideology which 
denies The Great Spirit. Perhaps 
Indian feelings about totalitarian- 
ism are summed up best by that 
Indian group which condemned the 
Axis as an “unholy triangle whose 
purpose is to conquer and enslave 
the bodies, minds, and souls of all 
free peoples.” 

White Americans owe an abiding 
debt of gratitude to their Indian 
brothers, for they are faithful and 
loyal citizens. Perhaps the body 
resting in the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier may be that of a Red Man! 
At least the Government invited 
Chief Plenty Coups of the Crows 
who, attired in full war regalta, laid 
a war-bonnet upon the casket before 
it was lowered into the tomb in view 
of the possibility that it might en- 
close an Indian brave. 
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accustomed to 

regard the crucifix as the 

symbol of our Faith that 
it is difficult to realize that it has 
not been always so regarded. The 
rude sketches on the walls of the 
atacombs depict not the Christ of 
Calvary but the Christ Who has 
risen from the dead and now reigns 
in glory. And that this should be 
so, when you come to think, is only 
natural. 

A Church condemned to live an 
underground life, its simple rites 
and assemblies of obscure folk 
overshadowed by the might _of 
Rome, had no need to be reminded 
of the crucified Jesus. Were not 
His sufferings being still continued 
in the persons of those martyrs who 
were torn to pieces in the arena of 
the Coliseum? A Cross now marks 
the spot where they died, but it was 
not so much the vision of the Cross 
by which their dying eyes were 
gladdened as by that of the Throne. 
[They might seem as dust beneath 
the feet of an arrogant imperialism, 
but they had read or heard read the 
description in the Apocalypse of 
“One like unto the Son of Man, 
lothed with a garment down to his 
feet, and girt about the breast with 
a golden girdle,” and they knew 
that, despite all the humiliations, 
they shared His royal dignity and 
would one day reign with Him. It 
was not humbling that the Chris- 
tians of those days needed but lift- 
ing up. 

The case was different when this 
heroic minority struggling against 
the massive strength of the Empire 
found itself the dominant power. 
When its ranks were reinforced by 
men and women of noble birth, and 
philosophers and poets confessed 
the Faith, when the missionaries of 
the Church established themselves 
among the barbarians and the out- 
line of Christendom began to ap- 
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Editor’s Note:— 

Many fine articles have come 
from the pen of Stanley B. James, 
an English convert to the Faith. 
In_ this Irish 


Catholic he stresses “the need for 


article from The 
a new attitude, a fresh and more 
hopeful which can_ be 
gained only by faith in the ob- 
jective fact of the Resurrection 
and Ascent of Christ Our Lord.” 


outlook 











pear, these successes were not with- 
out their effect on the spiritual and 
moral life of the faithful. The in- 
coming to the Church of a promis- 
multitude, the motives of 
whom were sometimes dubious, 
lowered the temperature. 


cuous 


Mission OF St. FRANCIS 


As time went on this process con- 
tinued. On the one hand, the 
triumphs of the Faith became more 
striking. After a period known as 
the Dark Ages, Christianity 
emerged to create, amid the ruins 
of a disintegrated Empire, its own 
civilization. And that 
became the richest, the most mag- 
nificent that the world, up to that 
time, had ever seen. Great univer- 
sities sprang up, Crusades for the 
conquest of the Orient were 
launched, the new Rome became a 
centre for thousands of pilgrims, 
and the headquarters of a Power 
that held sway even over princes. 
On the other hand, this wealth, 
learning, political power, bred pride 
and encouraged laxity. Religious 
houses forgot the simplicity of their 
Rule and pompous ecclesiastics 
made the episcopal office smell 
rank in the nostrils of the common 
people. 

Then it was that the son of a 
rich merchant, by name Francesco 
Bernadone, renounced his heritage 
and went forth in rags to follow 


civilization 


By Stanley B. James 


the Poor Christ. In effect, what 
Francis of Assisi did was to retrace 
the steps by which the Church had 
reached its medieval eminence until 
re-created the conditions 
under which the poor and harrassed 
Church of the first centuries lived. 
He went back still further. In spirit, 
he joined the little band, content 
with hard fare and uncertain lodg- 
ment, that followed Jesus. Nor did 
he cease to accompany the Poor 
Christ even when there fell across 
Him the’shadows of the Cross, and, 
as a reward for his fidelity, Francis 
received on his own person the 
marks of the Passion. 

As the stigmata were imprinted 
on the flesh of this sensitive Saint, 
so did he, in turn, imprint it on the 
mind of his age. A generation had 
arisen which needed not the Throne 
but the Cross. It was not humility 
which had now to be exalted, but 
pride which had to be brought low. 
Thus it came about that in market- 
places as well as in the churches, 
was seen the sign of the Cross. 


he had 


INFLUENCE OF MATERIALISM 


Speaking of later Middle Ages, a 
learned English historian has said: 
‘Contemplation of the Crucified had 
been for centuries the supreme 
exercise of devotion, and the four- 
teenth century had inherited a 
spiritual experience the depth of 
which we can scarcely appreciate. 
The medieval Christian was a man 
of one event. The Passion of Christ 
was his daily meditation. It was 
not for nothing that he crossed him- 
self a score of times each day. 
Over the whole medieval world lay 
the broad shadow of the Cross.” It 
is this tradition which has persisted 
down to our own day and has 
resulted in making the Crucifix the 
most familiar of all religious sym- 
bols. A Christendom which, even 
when split by schism and weakened 
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y internal worldliness was still the 

most powerful agency on earth, 
yuld not dispense with this re- 

minder of its Lord’s sufferings and 
imiliations. 

But over large parts of that Chris- 
tendom regimes today exercise 
way which are bitterly hostile to 
the Faith and have persecuted it 
even as it was persecuted in its first 
jays. “Entire peoples,” wrote Pius 
XI, “find themselves in danger of 
falling back into a barbarism worse 
than that which oppressed the 
greater part of the world at the 
coming of the Redeemer.” 

Even where that state of things 
does not exist, there has spread the 
jeadening influence of a material- 
ism born of financial power and 
commercial success. The reign 9 
Mammon in the western world is 
accompanied by such _ outward 
splendor, and even by such humane 
philanthropies that the faithful 
themselves may fail to see that its 
secularism is atrophying the reli- 
gious sense. Under these com- 
bined influences—that of open per- 
secution and the _ indifferentism 
created by materialism—the Church 
finds itself once more a despised 
minority. How can it contend 
against the seemingly triumphant 
secularism of our age, a secularism 
which has on its side all the most 
powerful agencies, press, drama, 
radio and literature ? 

Under the circumstances of the 
present may not the exclusive us2 
of the Cross as the symbol of our 
religion create a mood of religious 
iefeatism? A stranger who knew 
nothing of Christianity coming into 
our churches and seeing everywhere 
that outstretched figure so eloquent 
of pain, might imagine that our reli- 
gion was nothing more than “the 
ult of suffering as an end in itself 
in love with agony, deformity, and 
jeath.” The crucifixion of the 
Church itself, while making less 
ecessary the pictured reminder of 
the Divine Sufferer, calls for greater 
emphasis on Christ victorious over 
leath and sin and on the glory of 
the Church Triumphant. How this 
is to be represented I cannot say, 
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but that the time is coming for a 
change of the kind indicated I am 
confident. 

We have to combat a defeatist 
mood. We have to challenge the 
belief, induced by recent expe- 
riences, that this world has been 
given over to the powers of dark- 
ness, with their attendant miseries, 
Pain and Oppression. After the 





B: Chou My Lamp 


Cold blows the wind between us, Lord 
When I have drifted far; 

Never sun nor moon to shine 

Nor yet a star. 


Deep flows the river, Lord, between 
And swift its turbid tide; 
Be a life-line drawing me 


Unto Thy side! 


Be Thou my Lamp and keep me safe 
Out where the warm winds blow; 
Ever keep me anchored where 
Sweet waters flow! 

—Inez Clark Thorson. 





war, it is probable that the exhaus- 
tion of all concerned may aggravate 
this mood of despair. Amid the 
ruins caused by the conflict, ruins 
not only of things material but also 
of systems and institutions, the 
question may be well asked whether 
there is any hope for mankind. As, 
on the fall of Rome, it seemed even 
to holy men that the only thing to 
do was to wait in the deserts of the 
East or the solitary places of the 
West the end of all things, so there 
may creep over us another worldli- 
ness which evades the duty of fight- 
ing for the extension of God’s King- 
dom here and now. 

To create the militant mood 
which is able to combat this it is 
necessary that we recapture the 
vision, so real and inspiring to the 
Primitive Church, of the Risen and 
Glorified Christ. The effect of such 
a vision has been well described 
by Dom Wesseling, O. S. B. Writ- 
ing in a series of Liturgical articles 
contributed to The Tablet (London) 
he said: “The sense of glory is 
equally important from the mere 
psychological point of view. It is the 
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source of a sound, yet realistic 
optimism; it fosters at the same 
time a sort of inciting humor none 
the less humorous for being Chris- 
tian, it will never allow suffering to 
overcome joy. It is the purest 
remedy against that inferiority 
complex which still hamstrings any 
efficient Catholic Action.” He goes 
on to say that this inferiority com- 
plex ‘‘breeds disintegration, for it 
prevents the growth of personality, 
of leadership, of initiative; it kills 
generally the creativeness and 
achievements that can only result 
from the community of ideal and 
generous collaboration.” 

It would be found that the trium 
phant faith inspired by our Glorified 
Lord would be creative. A Church 
exhibiting it would be taken by the 
world at its own valuation. Seeing 
its confidence, beholding its joy, 
realizing its conquest of fear, its 
very enemies would be impressed 
by the mystery of its faith, When 
our belief runs counter to all ap- 
pearances and yet is sane, balanced, 
rational, the outside world begins 
to suspect that there is “something 
in it,” and, in the same degree as it 
reverses its view of our religion is 
its assurance in itself undermined. 

New Arttitupe NEEDED 

That there are signs of a change 
of mood is evident. What used 
mistakenly to be called “‘the cata- 
comb spirit,” though still prevalent, 
is giving way everywhere to some- 
thing more courageous and joyful. 
The Liturgical Movement, the more 
genuine forms of Catholic Action, 
the youthful militancy of the Jocists 
and other signs of the times show 
that the intimidation of the past is 
being overcome. But we cannot 
depend on a mood. Something 
more is required than a _ psycho- 
logical change. To cultivate the 
conquering spirit after the manner 
of professional optimists would be, 
in this case, pitifully inadequate. 
We need a new attitude, a fresh and 
more hopeful outlook, but these can 
be gained only by faith in the ob- 
jective fact of the Resurrection and 
Ascent of Christ Our Lord. It is not 
by psychological tricks that we 
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maintain our cheerfulness, but by 
renewing our vision of the Lord in 
Glory. To behold this is, as Dom 
Wessling says, to know that “there 
is no longer a precarious hold, but 
a share in the divine possession, 





there is no longer an edge of doubt 
in the struggle for life, but its dark- 
est dungeon laughs a flame of vic- 
tory assured. It is this sense of 
holding already, of fighting only to 
extend victory, not to acquire it in 
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doubt, which we may call the sense 
of eery. ” And this sense is begot- 
ten by a firm faith in the dogma that 
Chri: st rose from the dead and took 
His seat at the right hand of God 
the Father in Heaven. 





“Sica Dinit 


By Sister M. Junacentia, §.#. 


HE youn 


the improvised altar. 
a weary 


g priest knelt close to 
With 

sigh he bowed his 
head upon the white linens, until 
the hard coolness of the altar stone 
soothed his throbbing forehead. 
Easter Sunday ... and, his last 
Mass finished, he was making his 
thanksgiving. As was his custom, 
he tried to center his gratitude upon 
the mystery of the day, but his 
thoughts wandered persistently. 
Last Easter back in the village, 
there had been lilies, and singing, 
and the simple beauty of the mis- 
sion chapel. Ah! _ that 
chapel! 


mission 
Ever since his first ap- 
pointment to the village he had 
dreamed of it .. . dreamed that he 
might one day erect a dwelling for 
his Eucharistic Lord. He had 
worked, and planned and toiled and 
begged, until at last his dream had 
become a reality. But that was be- 
fore the bombers came. And now 
he and his little flock were here, 
poor refugees in the hills. Easter 
Masses had been celebrated on a 
makeshift altar set up in a shed. 

But with a jerk he brought back 
his wandering thoughts. This was 
day-dreaming, not thanksgiving. 
What was that phase of the liturgy 
on which he had begun to meditate ? 
“Resurrexit sicut  dixit!” Half 
mechanically he repeated it, and the 
rhythmic cadence of the Latin beat 
with insistent regularity upon his 
troubled spirit. Resurrexit sicut 
dixit ... sicut dixit ... sicut dixit! 
What was that? Sicut dixit! As 
He said! And in a flash, all was 
clear. Yes, his life work was all 
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destroyed, the little mission chapel, 
the orphanage, the convent, the 
village compound, all was now a 
heap of rubble, and his hopes lay 
buried under it. But one dark eve- 
ning long ago Our Hope Himself 
lay buried neath the double weight 
of rock and Roman seal. But, spite 
sicut dixit! 
So, too, would his hopes rise again, 


sicut dixit! Nay, were they not 


of all, He rose again... 


already rising? Had he not about 
him there in these hills, his band of 
faithful Christians? Had not the 
nuns, too, followed the long trek 
with the fleeing villagers, ready to 
share the hardships of the crude 
refuge, rather than abandon their 
Walls might indeed 
collapse, buildings might be de- 
stroyed, the material work might ali 
come to naught but all would 
one day rise again . sicut dixit! 

And as the young priest rose from 
his knees, Easter peace and Easter 
joy reigned in his heart. He walked 
to the door of the forlorn little 
shed... but a moment ago it had 
become the palace of the King. The 
makeshift shelters hurriedly erected 
formed a striking contrast to the 
remembered neat orderliness of the 
mission compound back in the vil- 
lage. But the most pressing need 
of the moment was to see to the 
careful rationing of the scanty food 
supplies they had brought in their 
hasty flight. There were so many 
orphans! No doubt other little 
waifs would be brought to them, 
bereft of parents and relatives by 
the repeated bombing raids! Even 
with careful rationing, their sup- 


little orphans! 





plies would not hold 
Ah, well! 
were able to the task oi digging 
out and enlarging the caves, and 
making them in a degree habitable. 
True enough, the heaviest burden 
of all would be the orphanage. But 
in this hour of need God would 
sicut dixit raise up again the spirit 


of faith and 


out for long! 
he must set those who 


generosity in the hearts 
of the faithful of more fortunate 
lands. So the little orphans would 
1 and fed, and the little 
waifs ne -wly-orphaned by the relent- 
less bombings, would not be turned 
away. All the works of his little 
Christian village would rise again 
. for Christ has risen... as He 
said! 
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And among the faithful who have 
sent an alms to help in this great 


4. D., Mo. $5; R. H., Mich, $7; 
Miss A. F., Mo., $10; C. F., N. J., $5; 





Col. M, M. MeN., Ga., $25; Mrs. J. B., 
N. J Mrs. F. L. W., Ohio, $10; 
RD , $5; Miss C. McG., Md., $5; 
C. H., Ohio, $5; I \., Wash., $10; 


Mrs. G. O'S., N. J., $5; R. W. B, N. ¥. 
$10; Mrs. A. C., N. J., $5; E. T. W., HL, 
$5; A. L., Va., $5; Anon., $5; M. McK., 
N. ¥., $15: E. S., Pa., $5; Mes. U.,. In. 
$5; Mrs. W. F. K., Mont., $5; Mrs. Q 
N. J.. $5; Mrs. M. R., Mass., $5; Mrs. 
T., Mich. $5; R. R., Cal, $6; B. H., 
N $5; Mrs. A. F., Ind., $10; Mrs. 
G. C., Neb., $10; E. K., ¢ °° % $10; ot 
Fae , Mass., $5; 

Mrs. E. C., N. Y, $3 : oth rH C., Anon., 
$5; Mrs. T. P., N’fdl'd., $10; Mrs. M. E., 
r, oo; 1. PN. ¥.,. $8; Ova. G. FP. 
Mont., $5; Mrs. J. S., Wash., D. C., $50. 
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Anprentice te Saint George 


By George Francis 


went across the hall, past the 

expensive furniture and into 
Mr. Gordon’s study. It rested upon 
the slippered feet which were all 
that was visible of Mr. Gordon. 
The handsome girl sitting with Bill 
turned to see what he was staring 
at and her naturally red lips curved 
in a slight smile. 

“What’s wrong, Bill?” she in- 
“You look as though you 
lidn’t have a gas coupon in the 
world.” 


Bee REILLY’S worried gaze 


quired. 


Bill’s countenance lost some of 
its concern as he returned his gaze 
to the girl. 

He said, “Your father isn’t the 
easiest person in the world to ap- 
proach, Elizabeth. Do you think 
now is a good time to ask him?” 

“Yes,” Elizabeth replied. “He 
enjoyed his supper, bought more 
War Bonds today, and at present is 
reading that we’ve taken another 
island away from the Japanese. I'd 
ay that his mood is as receptive 

s it’ll ever be.” 

“TL hope so. He told me once that 
1e wanted a son-in-law who would 
be able to support you in...” 

. the manner to which I have 
been accustomed,” concluded Eliza- 
beth laughingly. Then she said 
eriously, “You know I’d be ‘ready 
to marry you if you were a ditch- 
ligger. * 

“Well, I suppose marriage should 
not be made dependent upon 
money,” said Bill. ‘But I’m afraid 
your father will raise the question. 
After all, he’s really a wealthy 
man.” 

“Nonsense, Bill. You 
iave asked him sooner.” 

Bill’s face became grave. “There’s 
no putting it off any longer. The 
government publicity work I’ve 
been working on is finished. We 


should 


Cy 


haven’t much time. I’ll be inducted 
within the next couple of months.” 

“Bill!” ejaculated Elizabeth with 
wide eyes. “Why didn’t you tell 
me?” 

“I didn’t want to worry you. But 
we ought to be married before I 
leave. I don’t hold with these 
overnight romances and marriages 
just before entering the service, but 
it’s different with us. We’ve known 
each other for three years and...” 

“Go on and ask him right now,” 
Elizabeth interrupted. ‘“He’s rattl- 
ing his paper. That means 
finished reading.” 

Bill straightened his tie 
moved towards the pair of 
the other room. He entered Mr. 
Gordon’s study rather nervously. 
Hearing him enter, Mr. Gordon 
around the back of his chair. 
His horn-rimmed glasses were low 
on his nose, and his fles 
both inquiry 


he’s 


and 
feet in 


peered 


hy face ex- 
pressed and impa- 
tience. 

“Well?” he asked somewhat 
sharply. “Come all the way in. 
Don’t make me get a crick in my 
neck trying to see you.” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Gordon,” said 
Bill advancing. “Am I disturbing 
you P” 

“If you were I shouldn’t have the 
slightest hesitancy in asking you to 
depart,” said Mr. Gordon none too 
encouragingly. 

Bill looked very tall and strong 
as he stood there, but his face was 
red as he began. “Well, I wanted 
to ask about Elizabeth and me. 
We’ve been in love for some time 
and want to...to...” 

“Come, come—out with it!” 
snapped Mr. Gordon removing his 
glasses. “Are you asking me for 
my consent to your marriage?” 

“Yes, Mr. Gordon,” replied Bill, 
redder than ever. 


Catching sight of Elizabeth in 
the door holding her fingers crossed 
made Bill smile faintly in spite of 
his embarrassment. 


“Will you kindly tell me why 
you're smiling so idiotically?’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Gordon. 

Bill recovered himself with a 
start. He had, in watching Eliaga- 
beth, almost forgotten that Mr. 
Gordon could not see her. 

He said, “We want to get married 
as soon as possible. I’m going into 
the Army very soon.” 

“I knew this was coming,” sighed 
Mr. Gordon. “Well, I like you as 
well as some of the nincompoops 
who used to traipse around with 
Elizabeth. But she is used to 
money, servants, the best of cloth- 
ing. You haven’t much money I 
understand—just a moderate 
salary.” 

“She’s willing to marry me any- 
way. Besides, marriage is based on 
love and companionship — not 
finances.” * 

“It’s based also upon material 
requirements!" exclaimed Mr. Gor- 
don nodding his head with convic- 
tion. ‘I could not be reconciled to 
Elizabeth’s marrying one who does 
not show promise of ultimately be- 
coming very successful.” 

“T certainly intend to be,” said 
Bill with determination. “After the 
war is over and I come home— 
please God—I’m going to open my 
own advertising agency and...” 

“But where’s the proof of your 
ability? But I’ll make a bargain. 
At my club today I spoke to Mr. 
Gomer...” 

“Mr. Gomer of 
Agency?” asked Bill. 

“Yes. He’s looking for copy for 
his new magazine releases for the 
Belden Steel Company. So far he 
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has found nothing suitable. Turned 
down copy by the best men in the 
city.” 

“No doubt,” said Bill. 
Belden account is one of the big- 
gest in the country and Mr. Gomer 
is the toughest man in the business 


“The 


to please.’ 

“If you want to marry Elizabeth, 
you've got to sell him copy for the 
Belden account.” 

Bill was aghast. ‘“‘But that may 
be impossible. You seriously make 
that a condition ?”’ 

“Precisely. In my opinion, one 
who can sell that to Mr. Gomer has 
the qualities which will ultimately 
lead to success.” 


Bill said, “Don’t you think the 








Bill’s voice shook. 


whole idea is a little—well, uncon- 
ventional ?” 

“Highly unconventional,” replied 
Mr. Gordon calmly as he picked up 
his newspaper again. 

“Suppose I can’t sell Mr. Gomer 
copy? I’ve tried in the past and 
couldn’t get to first base with him.” 

“You'd better this time if you 
want my consent to marry Eliza- 
beth. And I doubt whether she 
would marry you without it.” 

Mr. Gordon raised his paper to 
signify the end of the interview. 
Bill rejoined Elizabeth in the hall. 

She said, “Well! Father’s had 
some fantastic ideas in his time— 
but this is the worst! But it seems 
unlike him. He’s usually not afraid 
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“Anyone who would make such a proposi- 


tion does not have too much honesty or patriotism.” 


to say a flat no when he wants to.” 

“Tt’s a tough proposition,” Bill 
said. “I gave up trying to sell any 
thing to Gomer long ago. I wish 
your father had given me some- 
thing easier to do—like wrestling a 
bear or climbing Everest.” 


* * * * 


During the following week Bill 
worked furiously on copy. Every 
spare moment off the job was spent 
in collecting facts, writing and re- 
writing. Then he presented him- 
self at Mr. Gomer’s luxurious suite 
of offices. It had taken much ef- 
fort to get the appointment and 
several telephone conversations 
with a cool-sounding secretary. In 
the flesh she bore out the promise 
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her voice in being thin, prim and 


You may go right in,” she said 
ly as though it pained her to 
idmit him. “I’d advise you not to 
‘ long. Mr. Gomer is terribly 
He’s been practically throw- 

‘ out other men after he’d read 

eir material.” 

Bill laid his hat and coat aside 
ind carried his brief case to the 
joor of the inner office, pausing a 
moment to breathe a silent prayer. 
Then he went in. Mr. Gomer was 
a huge man in his fifties and gave 
Bill the impression of a gladiator 
in a wrinkled business suit. His 
plentiful black hair was wild and 
his even blacker eyebrows were 
large and bristling. 

He fixed small piercing eyes 
upon Bill as he said, “‘So you're the 
Mr. Reilly who pestered my secre- 
tary into giving you an appoint- 
ment, eh?” 

Bill acknowledged this with a 
smile which was rather forced and 
said, “I think you'll like this 
material I have here. I’ve...” 

“Say!” interrupted Mr. Gomer. 
‘I've seen you before. I forget 
names but never faces. The stuff 
you showed me then was terrible.” 

Bill was a trifle upset but tried 
his best to seem confident as he 
handed Mr. Gomer a sheaf of 
papers. ‘Perhaps I was a little 
green then—just out of college.” 

Mr. Gomer grunted and then read 
rapidly, flipping over the sheets so 
rapidly that he tore one. Bill 
waited anxiously. He tried to say 
something once but Mr. Gomer 
checked him with irritation, saying, 
“I can’t read and talk at the same 
time!” 

But gradually his face relaxed a 
trifle. He lighted a cigar without 
looking up. Bill hardly dared 
reathe when Mr. Gomer at length 
degan almost to smile. 

Finally dropping the sheets, Mr. 
Gomer said, “The stuff needs work- 
ing over—quite a bit. But I think 
I can use it.” 

Bill seemed to resist an impulse 
to shout with joy as he said, “This 
means a lot to me. It’s a big thing 
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to have you take it. Under any 
circumstances it would be wonder- 
ful. This time it’s extra special.” 

“Where are you working now?” 
inquired Mr. Gomer. “I can use a 
man like you in my organization.” 

“I work for the Caldwell Agency. 
But I’m afraid that...” 

“Do you have a contract with 
them ?” 

“Tt runs out next month. But 
even so I can’t work for you. 
Fea 

“Why not?” growled Mr. Gomer. 
“Working for me will put you on 
top of the heap. You know that.’ 

“Yes, but I’m going into the 
Army. I was deferred because of 
some government work I’ve been 
doing, but it’s finished now.” 

“T could wangle some government 
work and get a further deferment 
for you. Then I could let someone 
less able handle that and put you 
to work on my more profitable 
accounts.” 

A sly look had come over Mr. 
Gomer’s face and he smiled in a 
way that caused Bill’s lips to draw 
into a thin line. 

He said, “No. It would be 
scheming to avoid the draft. Be- 
fore, it just happened. I was asked 
to do the work and later was 
deferred because of it. Under these 
circumstances...” 

Mr. Gomer waved a large hand 
with an easy gesture. ‘Nonsense! 
I have a certain amount of influence. 
It would be folly not to avail your- 
self of it. I like the way you’ve 
handled this Belden material. You 
show real promise.” 

Bill answered sharply, “I cannot 
use pull to keep out of the Army. 
That’s final!” 

Mr. Gomer’s face darkened as he 
said, “You are offered opportunity 
and refuse it. Do you know I can 
break you? Make it impossible 
for you to get work in this city? 
This isn’t the way to get on in the 
world, Mr. Reilly.” 

“I do not want to get on in the 
world by some methods, Mr. 
Gomer,” Bill said as he rose to his 
feet. “Not by unpatriotic or dis- 
honest methods!” 

Mr. Gomer’s heavy eyebrows 


drew together and made one black 
line across his forehead. “Are you 
calling me crooked and _ unpatri- 
otic” 

Bill’s voice shook as he replied, 
“Anyone who would make such a 
proposition does not have too much 
honesty or patriotism!” 

Mr. Gomer roared, “Get out! 
Pack up and get out of my office 
before I have you thrown out!” 

Bill stuffed the papers angrily 
into the briefcase and left, resist- 
ing an impulse to slam the door. 
It was not until he was out in the 
street and his anger vanishing that 
he realized with sickening sudden- 
ness what his failure meant to 
Elizabeth and himself. 

He had talked to her the evening 
before and her face had shone as 
she read the copy he had written 
and exclaimed, “This is wonderful! 
It’s patriotic, sells bonds and keeps 
the Belden Steel Company in a 
favorable light before the public. 
Billy boy, we’re as good as mar- 
ried!” 

Bill spent the rest of the day 
pondering on what would be the 
best way to admit his failure to 
her. He didn’t have the heart to 
tell her over the phone. He all but 
cursed Mr. Gordon’s whim which 
had caused the trouble and knew 
that Elizabeth certainly would not 
marry without his consent. 


* * * ~ 


Elizabeth met him at the front 
door before he could ring the bell. 
She had on a new dress and her 
eyes were filled with love and 
laughter. 

She said, “I expected you to call 
all afternoon. I saw Father Doyle 
today and he thinks our getting 
married is wonderful. Let’s go 
right in and tell Father this 
minute. Wecan...” 

Her voice trailed off and some- 
thing went out of her eyes. She 
saw that Bill was not smiling. 

“It didn’t work,’’ he said life- 
lessly. 

“Oh, Bill! What was wrong?” 

“Nothing — with the stuff. He 
liked it. But we got into an argu- 
ment.” 
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“An argument! 
world about?” 


Whatever in the 


‘He wanted me to work for him. 
He said he could use pull to keep 
me out of the Army.” 

Elizabeth didn’t answer as Bill 
removed his coat. Her whole bear- 
ing had changed and her eyes 
lacked their customary brilliance. 

Mr. Gordon emerged from his 
study asking, ““What’s the news? 
Elizabeth tells me that you were to 
have seen Mr. Gomer today.” 

3efore Bill could reply he had 
led the way into his study. 

“I didn’t sell him the stuff I 
prepared,” said Bill after Mr. Gor- 


don had seated himself. “But let 
me explain. Mr. Gomer would 


have taken it except that I refused 
ea 

Bill stopped talking. His atten- 
tion was rivetted upon a large chair 
y > high back was toward them. 
Weirdly, smoke was rising from 
the chair. Somebody was sitting 
acing the fireplace and listening to 
everything going on. 








Bill stammered, ‘‘There’s some- 
body in that chair!” 
Elizabeth’s eyes opened with 


surprise also, but Mr. Gordon said 
calmly, “Don’t I have a right to 
have visitors ?” 

The person in the chair stood up 
and faced them. It was Mr. Gomer, 
smoking one of his black cigars. 

Bill blurted, ‘‘What is 
Some kind of frame-up?” 


this ? 


‘Take it easy, Bill,” said Mr. 
Gomer, coming forward with a 


smile which made him much less 
ferocious appearing. 

‘Mr. Gomer and I are old pals,” 
chuckled Mr. Gordon. “Ever since 
we went to St. Joseph’s down in the 
old fifth ward.” 

“Will you please explain what's 
going on, Father,” begged Eliza- 
beth. 

Mr. Gordon replied, “I told Bill 
he'd have to pass the test. He did. 
With flying colors. If he had 
accepted Mr. Gomer’s fake offer he 
would have failed. The test was 
for the real qualities of successful 
living—the qualities of a good 
character. I felt pretty sure of Bill 
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all along, but you can get a good 
line on a man only when you know 
how he reacts to temptation. Bill 
showed he could turn down money, 
success and even marriage for the 
sake of right.” 

“I rather sensed something pe- 
culiar,” said Elizabeth. 
couldn’t put my finger on it.” 


DW re 


Mr. Gordon affectionately put his 
arm around her and said, “I was a 
little worried lest you smell a rat, 
because I knew you've often heard 
me remark that I prefer an honest 
failure to a dishonest success.” 


Mr. Gomer patted Bill on the 


back. “The way you looked at me 
today! Phew! It was enough to 
kill at ten paces! But what I said 
about your ad copy was on the 
level. I can use it. And after you 
come home I'll have a job for 


you—a top job.” 

Bill thanked Mr. Gomer and took 
Elizabeth’s hand into his, but her 
gaze was on Mr. Gomer’s smiling 
face as she said speculatively, al- 
most as though talking to herself, 
“You don’t look like such a fiery 
dragon to me.” 

“TI should hate to appear a fiery 
dragon—especially to such a pretty 
girl,” laughed Mr. Gomer. 

Elizabeth laughed merrily. “I do 
hope you'll forgive me. I heard 
such terrible things about how hard 
you were to please that I pictured 
So I 
pecial prayer for Bill’s 
success to St. George—patron saint 
of all dragon slayers.” 

They all laughed, but Mr. Gomer 
said seriously, “Bill did slay a 
The ugliest and most evil 
dragon — temptation. He refused 
success when it was offered as a 
reward for crookedness.” 

Unfortunately, it did not appear 
that either Bill or Elizabeth heard 
these wise words. They gazed into 
each other’s eyes and were smil- 
ingly oblivious of the two men. Mr. 
Gomer, showing admirable under- 
standing and sympathy for one who 
had been considered a _ dragon, 
winked at Mr. Gordon and took 
him gently by the arm as they 
softly left the room. 


you as some sort of monster. 
offered up a 


dragon. 
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Invoke Saint Anthony 
through the 
PERPETUAL NOVENA 


Graymoor 


Saint Anthony is surely 
“Everybody's Saint,” for he 


has the peculiar faculty of 
being able to help every one 
in need by his intercession. 

Were we to give publication 
to all the letters expressing 
gratitude to the dear Saint 
which are sent to us it would 
require many pages of THE 
Lamp. Every interest of life 
is represented in them; they 
speak of graces granted to the 
home, blessings on the 
parents, help for the children, 
success in business matters, 
trials averted and changed into 
blessings, souls brought back 
to their religious duties, hearts 
recovering peace and quiet, 
and, in a word, every daily 
interest that makes the sum 
total of our human experience. 


Have recourse in your dif- 
ficulties to good St. Anthony 
by sending your petitions for 
remembrance in our Perpetual 
Novena, addressing them to: 


Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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Tale of a Troubadour 


By Reuerend Samuel Cumming4, 


S related in our preceding 
chapter, Francis bent low 
and placed at his tather’s 

t the clothing and money he 

essed which the latter 
‘en him. 

he straightened up he 

ced his father full in the eye 

then, addressing the others 

ent in the court room, he 

“Listen, all of you! Before 

I have called Pietro Berna- 
father. Now I give 
clothes, his money 


had 


him 
and 
‘Ise that he has given 
now on I will say, not 
Pietro Bernadone, but 
Father, Who art in 


n. 


me. 


Pietro was dumbstruck! This 
not at all what he had ex- 
Everyone in the room 
-d at him with loathing. 
the one condemned, not 
is. Stolidly, making the 
t of a bad bargain, he picked up 
money and the clothes and left 
Bishop's Palace without looking 
ht or left. Meanwhile the Bishop 
gone over to Francis 
ered him with his episcopal 


He 


and 


the crowd had left the 
ourtroom Francis found an old 
oak which had belonged to the 
Bishop's gardener. Marking a large 
on the back of it with chalk, 
too left the palace, gaily sing- 
‘in French. He left Assisi and 
ent to Gubbio where one of his 
iends gave him a tunic, a belt and 
pair of shoes. 


THE 


When 


Foot FOR CHRIST 


Thus equipped he returned to 


PART III. 


% 


St. Francis of 
Damiano’s and resumed the 
restoration of that church. Francis 
lid all the work with his own hands 


San 


but in order to procure the neces- 
sary tools and stone and mortar he 
had to beg in Assisi’s market place. 
His good clear, tenor voice now 
stood him in good stead. He would 
stand in the street and begin to 
sing. When he had quite a crowd 
around listening to him he would 
beg for stones and money saying: 
“He who gives one stone, will have 
one reward in Heaven. He who 
gives two stones will have two 
rewards.” Many laughed at him 
for a fool but Francis laughed back 
and was so good-natured about the 
whole thing that they who mocked 
him were either touched or amused 


S.A. 


to such an extent that they con- 
tributed generously. Francis car- 
ried the stones collected and 
brought them back to San Dami- 
ano’s. He built a scaffold and 
worked away, gaily singing. 
The old priest at San Dami- 
ano’s—it’s too bad we don’t know 
his name—had changed his mind 
about Francis. At first he thought 
that the young man was slightly 
foolish and so he was inclined to 
be somewhat impatient and short 
with him. But when he dis- 
covered how highly Francis was 
in the estimation of Bishop 
Guido and when he saw how 
steadily and how wholeheartedly 
Francis prayed and worked he 
became much more cordial and 
friendly. Pleased with the pro- 
gress on San Damiano’s he 
thought that the least he could 
do in payment was to give Fran- 
cis his dinner every day. But 
after a short time Francis decided 
really to be poor. So he took his 
bowl and at noon walked through 
the streets of Assisi, knocked at the 
doors of the houses and begged his 
food for the love of God. In one 
place he received some soup, in 
another a bit of bread, here some 
beans, some salad, scraps of all 
kinds. Everything went into the 
same bowl. When he had begged 
enough for his meal Francis sat 
down to eat. It was an awful look- 
ing mess. Francis never in his life 
before had eaten anything like this. 
Again he had a hard fight on his 
hands to overcome his natural revul- 
sion, but reminding himself that 
beggars can’t be choosers, he forced 
the first bite into his mouth. It was 
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delicious. As Francis mopped up 
the last bit of sauce with the last 
bit of bread he felt assured that 
without help from anyone but the 
good God, he would be well able 
to beg enough for his frugal needs. 
After he had 
San Damiano’s, 
the 
St. 


finished work on 


Francis repaired 


Benedictine church of 
Peter’s and then the 
little field chapel of Our 
Lady of the Angels which 
was later to be known as 
the Portiuncula, the “Little 


Portion” of God’s poor. 
THE GospEL MEssaGt 


When he was attending 
Mass on the Feast of Saint 
Matthias, he heard with 
rapt attention the Gospel 
as follows: 

“At that time Jesus said 
to His disciples: And go- 
ing, preach, saying, the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand. Heal the sick, raise 
the dead, cleanse the lepers, 
cast out devils. Freely have 
you received, freely give. 
Do not gold nor 
silver nor money in your 


possess 


purses, nor scrip for your 
journey nor shoes nor a 
staff; for the laborer is 
worthy of his meat. And 
into whatsoever city or 
town you shall enter, in- - 
quire who in it is worthy, 
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tion he had received very seriously, 
for he well understood the need and 
the hunger of the common people 
for the Word of God. Of course, 
there was always preaching in the 


churches of Assisi on Sundays and 
but most time 


this preaching was not very effec- 


lays, of the 


feast 


tan me te 


. eS ee » we 


pS) ~ SVC ae gern 


SINT 


fervently 
listen. 


to anyone who would 
People no longer 
laughed at him; the story of how he 
had defied his father and had given 
up his patrimony impressed them 
too much to allow any scorn. He 
was no orator in the sense that he 
knew and used the tricks of spell- 


now 


binding and rabble rousing. 
As a matter of fact, he 
rather scorned oratory, be- 
lieving that oratorical 
vices smothered the 
trine that being ex- 
plained. Furthermore he 
needed no oratory, for his 
inspired words, coming 
from a heart overflowing 
with the love of God, went 
directly to the hearts ot 
his audience. His message 
was always the same; peace 
with God, peace with one’s 
neighbor, and peace with 
one’s self. Many, moved 
by his teaching and espe- 
cially by the poor and 
humble life they saw him 
leading, made their peace 
with God and returned to 
the practice of their reli- 
gion. Many others settled 
differences and quarrels of 
long years standing 
their neighbors, and 
who heeded Francis _re- 
ceived the reward he prom- 
ised, peace with themselves. 


doc- 
was 


with 


all 


ate 


ee 





and there abide till you go 

thence! And when you 

come into the house salute 

it saying: Peace be to this house.” 
Francis thought over these words 

of the Gospel as he went about his 

work and slowly he was convinced 

of his future vocation. 


be 


He was to 
an apostle, a preacher. He was 
to go through the world preaching 
the Kingdom of God. He was to 
have nothing that would encumber 
him. He took off his cloak and 
shoes and threw them away. He 
changed his belt to an old rope. He 
took as his greeting to all, “The 
Peace of the Lord be with thee.” 


Gop’s LittLe PREACHER 


Francis took the preaching voca- 


tive. Often the preachers of those 
days were sacred orators, abstruse 
and rhetorical, who by the power of 
their words pleased the ears of their 
audience but did not move their 
wills. Francis saw that the change 
of heart which must be effected if 
the people were to be truly Catho- 
lic could be brought about only by 
the frequent and simple presenta- 
tion of the basic truths of our Holy 
Religion. 

So every day he would go into 
the town of Assisi and there, stana- 
ing in the marketplace or on the 
steps of one of the churches, he 
would talk very simply and very 


THE First DiscipLes 


The Portiuncula in St. Mary of the Angels, Assisi. 


Such powerful preaching 

not only converted many 
sinners but it also filled other young 
men with the desire to follow in 
Francis’ footsteps. The first of his 
disciples was Bernard of Quinta- 
valle, who like Francis, had been 
a prosperous merchant. Worried 
for some time about the state of 
his soul, he thought that it would 
be to his spiritual advantage to 
live the same life of poverty and 
prayer as Francis. But, cautious 
business man that he was, Bernard 
was not going to commit himself to 
any course of action until he was 
positive that the man he intended 
to follow was neither a hypocrite 
nor a fool. So, to assure himself 
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Requiescant in Pare 


We commend to the prayers of 
Readers the souls of the faith- 
leparted and particularly the 

eased subscribers and their near 

elatives whose deaths have been 
eported to us during the last 


month. For them collectively a 


Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Kev. Msgr. W. Fitzgerald, Very 
James A. Gray, Rey. Fr. Cherry, 
lames F. Grimes, Rev. Fr. Larkin, 
r M fernard, OSU... Sister 

Borgia Whyte, Sister Mar 


M. Gleason, Major John ] 
p. Edward Me 

Harry F. Lally, Milton | 

Mr. M. E. Duffy, Victims 


skey, Jr, Cor 


var, Anthony B. Hinchbere 
Morrissey William \W 


Sheridan, Sarah Mullally, Jar 


Mi Margaret Rouse, M 
Nohe, Mrs. MeConnell, I 


re, Patrick Kilmarti Mit 
rye Saville, Sr. Mrs. Em: 
Mr. and Mrs. Damiel Murp 
Mahoney, Joseph 1 Drak 
t vert, Andrew O'Rourke, Jolin 
\\ ( Mrs. Ethel Moore, Hart 
er, Mrs. Catherine Bannister, 
t Paul Garvey, Timothy Jalbert, 
Elizabeth H. Dewart, John Daley, 
n Gohring, Mrs. Marie Ros¢ 
en, Owen Duffy, James Walsh, 
sock, Mrs. Mary Janoska, Mrs 
rine Gregson, Richard Francis 
Matthew C. Markey, Mary 
nnedy, Mrs. Zelie Colburn, Charles 
arner, Michael John Morrissey, 


- 


mond Schnitzer, Edward Tucker, 
lary | Watkins, Mrs. Catherine 
Madden, Mrs. Rosa Resch, Joseph 
ni, Henry Fichter, Frank B 
tev, Nicholas Kenny, Mrs. Mary 


lahiff, Edward Schwindel, Margaret 


h, Charles Castro, Miss Jessic 
irtin, Anna L. Prendergast, Paul 
hler, William K. Miller, Gustav 
Andrew Nicolas, Edward Ander- 
Mary Ellen” Farrell, Flizabeth 
ller, Marshall Armstrong, Charles 





Schaefer, Mary Schaefer, Charles 
n Schaeter, Louisa Bigalke, Charles 
valke, Edith Bigalke, John McCabe, 
mas Sharkey, Thelma Myers, Pat 
Reilly, James Butler, John Butler, 
Cecilia Murray, James B. Bailey 
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of the character of the man he was 
taking for a spiritual father, he 
invited Francis to his home. They 
supped together, and long into the 
night they discussed the state of 
Bernard’s soul and the spiritual 
freedom of the life of poverty. 
Now there were two beds in 
Bernard’s room and since it was late 
when they finished their talk he 
invited Francis to stay the night. 
Francis accepted gladly, for he had 
no particular place to go and wished 
to please his kindly host. He went 
to the room that Bernard indicated, 





and without disrobing threw him- 
self on one of the beds. A few 


minutes later Bernard also went to 
bed. Francis feigned sleep, and so 
did Bernard, going Francis one 
better by snoring gently. When 
Francis felt sure that Bernard was 
sleeping and would not see him, he 
of the little 


urn 





arose by the li 














peating again 
ulation, “My 
; unconscious 





j 


God and my all.” Tt 
lisplay of piety and humility so 
convinced Bernard of his sanctity 
that the next day he asked Francis 
to accept him as a confrere. 

At the same time another As- 
sisian, Pietro de Cattani, a lawyer 
and a friend of Bernard’s, also 
asked Francis to accept him into 
his company. The formation of 
anything like a religious order or 
congregation had been far from 
Francis’ original idea; he had ex- 
pected and hoped to live his life 
of poverty, prayer and penance 
alone, but recognizing the Will of 
God in-the application of these two 
good men, he decided to comply 
with their wishes and found a little 
preaching community. 

Of course, a rule of life would 
be necessary for this community. 
So, taking Bernard and Pietro with 
him, Francis, in accordance with his 
usual custom when he had any 
weighty decision to make, went to 
pray in the Church of St. Nicholas. 
After some time spent in imploring 


God to manifest His Will, Francis 
went to the altar, took down the 
book of the Gospels, and, opening 
it at random three times,#read the 
following texts: “If thou wilt be 
perfect, go, sell what thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in Heaven.” Then, 
“Tf any man will come after Me, 
let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross and follow Me.” And 
finally, “And He commanded them 
that they should take nothing for 
the way.” 

Then, turning to the other two, 
Francis said, ‘‘Brothers, this is our 
life and our Rule, and not only ours, 
but all others who wish to live with 
us. Go, therefore, and do that 
which you have heard.” 

Bernard and Pietro immediately 
went home and settled their affair 
Then, standing in the courtyard of 
the Church of St. George, they gave 
all their money and possessions to 
the poor who flocked around. 

BroTHER GILES 

Another early disciple was Giles, 
who presented himself to Francis 
eight days later at the little lean-to 
he three brothers had built near 
he little Chapel of Our Lady of 
the Angels, situated on the out- 
skirts of Assisi. Giles had no formal 
education. He was a farmer who 
had neither attended schools nor 
read a great number of the best 
books, but he did possess good, 
strong common sense and a well 
developed sense of humor. Years 
later, after his reputation for sanc- 
tity had spread far and wide, two 
visiting Cardinals asked him for a 
remembrance in his prayers. In ap- 
parent surprise Giles said: “My 
Lords, it is surely unnecessary for 
me to pray for you because it is 
evident that you have much more 
faith and hope than I.” In real 
surprise, the two Princes of the 
Church asked him what he meant 
by that. ‘Well,’ answered Giles 
with a twinkle in his eye, “You, 
who have so much of the wealth 
and power and glory of the world, 
hope to be saved, while I, who live 
so poor and wretchedly, fear to be 
damned.” (To be continued) 
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Devotional Religious Articles 


IDEAL AS GIFTS OR FOR PERSONAL USE 


Sterling silver cross, gold-plated, on gold-plated 18-inch chain (No. 1) 


Women’s pendant-style Miraculous Medal of sterling silver, half filigreed, with sterling 
silver chain (No. 5059) 


Smaller pendant-style medal (No. 5891) sterling silver, complete with chain 


Mother-of-pearl Pendant, with sterling silver miraculous medal mounted on sterling silver 
chain (No. 7415) 


Soldiers’ Miraculous Medal and Chain, all sterling silver (No. 7462) 


(We also have a special Saint Christopher Medal for soldiers and sailors, sterling silver, 
24-inch silver chain, No. 7461, at $2.00.) 


ROSARIES 
Sterling silver ladies’ rosary, with attractive crucifix (No. X-335) 


Black coco rosary, with sterling silver crucifix and connections, for men (No. 7426) 
i 


(We have a large number of rosaries of various types in stock, from 75¢ up.) 
PRAYER BOOKS 


The Holy Ghost Prayer Book, bound in imitation leather (No. 702) 
This is also bound in duro-leather, (No. 700) at 50c, and in cloth, (No. 701) at 


"Jesus, Teach Me To Pray,” (ideal for children,) imitation leather binding (No. 3B) 
HOLY WATER FONTS 
Metal Holy Water Font, with picture of Blessed Virgin Mary (No. 6992) $1.00 


Blue glass Holy Water Font, with picture of the Sacred Heart (No. 6738) $1.50 


Order from: 
RELIGIOUS ARTICLES DEPARTMENT 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Our little catalogue contains many other suggestions. Send for one today. 

















